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minding our 
own ‘business... 


Tf Democracy is to be saved it will only 
be by its finding and following leaders 
who are leaders indeed, the few who have 
the power to gain the whole world and 


the wisdom to renounce it. We are not 





looking for the job ourselves; being 
better than one’s neighbours entails a 
loneliness that we have no liking for. But we are 
ready to follow, cannot help following, those we 
instinctively feel to be our betters. “ All men are 
equal” is a silly, we had almost said a caddish, 
creed. It implies equality of responsibility, instead 
of those that are strong bearing, and bearing with, 
the infirmities of us who are weak, and godly and 
quietly carrying on the thankless 
task of governing us, so that we 
lesser men can concentrate on 
our farming or mining, or ship- 


ping or making good Ginger Ale. 


ROSS'S 


BELFAST 
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Torquay provides a wonderful opportunity 

of avoiding the Autumn and Winter cli- il 
mate of the rest of these islands. A mere Hit 
glance at the sunshine records of this most {i 


favoured of resorts is almost sufficient to 
give one a slight tan! 


Incidentally, in addition to golf on the {il 


Championship Short Course in the grounds | 


of the Palace Hotel, guests now have the 


further privilege of free golf on the beau- il 


tifully situated 18-hole links of the Torbay 
Country Club. 


There is everything to do at the Palace — ii) 


from squash to talkies, and the terms are 
all-inclusive. 


PALACE 


HOTEL ji 


TORQUAY | 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ITH the first three places in the Melbourne Air 
Race secured by Mr. Scott’s Comet, the Dutch- 
piloted American Douglas and the American Boeing 
respectively, the speed-race is decided, and _ interest 
now centres in the result of the handicap. If, as seems 
possible, the winner turns out to be the young Australian 
airman, Mr. Melrose, in his little Puss Moth, his suecess 
will be almost as popular as Messrs. Scott and Black’s 
in the speed-contest. Sir Macpherson Robertson, the 
donor of the prizes that made the contest possible, 
has said that the performance of the Dutchmen in their 
Douglas liner came nearest to fulfilling the aims he 
had in view. The reasons for that judgement are clear, 
and we discuss them at length on a later page. But 
there is one word that should be added. In view of 
the disposition in some quarters to make the race an 
excuse for demanding an accelerated expansion of air 
amaments the sane and pertinent question of Lord 
Londonderry, the Air Minister, as to whom we are 
expected to be building against at the present moment 
calls for an answer. If the answer given is France, 
public opinion will reject decisively the idea of building 

for a possible war with that country. 

% * * * 

The German Church Secession 

The German Church crisis has now reached the 
point of open secession, and if the German censor- 
ship had not become a by-word by now it would 


be ineredible that the German people should still be 
dependent for all news of a fundamental schism in the 
Church to which more than half the Christians of 
belong on such foreign papers as they can 
acquire and are able to read. 


Germany 
The declarations read at 


Dahlem and elsewhere on Sunday call on all pastors and 
elders in the German Evangelical Church to ignore all 
instructions from the Church Government of Reichsbishop 
Miiller and follow those of the Confessional Synod formed 
by the body hitherto known as the Notbund, or Pastors’ 
Emergency League. As though to demonstrate his 
authority in matters spiritual, Dr. Koch, the President 
of the Confessional Synod. ordained at Dahlem several 
candidates for the Ministry. Simultaneously, as_ it 
happened, Herr Hitler was discussing with his party 
deputy. Herr Hess. and Dr. Giirtner, the Minister of 
Justice. the situation as it had developed up till then. 
As a result the oath of allegiance which Dr. Miiller was 
to take on Tuesday has not vet been taken, and the future 
both of the Reichsbishop and his legal adviser, Dr. JaegeX, 
remains uncertain, It is to be noted that the Confessional 
Synod is in no way challenging the authority of the 
State in temporal matters, but merely opposing itself to 
the ecclesiastical autocracy of the Reichsbishop. 
X* * * * 

The Jugoslavy Cabinet 

The reconstruction of the Jugoslav Cabinet is less 
fundamental than had been hoped. The Prime Minister, 
M. Ouzounovitch, remains, and while he has strengthened 
his Ministry by including General Zhivkovitch as Minister 
for War, thus putting the support of the army behind 
the Cabinet. and also Dr. Marinkovitch, whose experience 
as a former Premier and Foreign Minister will be valuable, 
he has brought into his fold neither the Radicals nor 
Father Koroschetz, the Slovene leader. Even without 
them the new Ministry has a broader basis than its 
predecessor, and it is credited with the intention of 
pursuing a policy of unification, Meanwhile the Jugo- 
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slav Press is breaking into provocations, which cannot 
be too strongly condemned, against Hungary. It was 
precisely this outburst of Press polemies which before 
King Alexander’s murder strained the situation between 
Jugoslavia and Italy almost to breaking-point. And 
now the same nefarious weapons are being employed 
against Hungary. ‘The activities of the Croat terrorists 
at the farm of Yanka-Puszta, just across the Hungarian 
frontier, naturally caused alarm and indignation, but 
there is no evidence as yet that Hungary is deliberately 
sheltering assassins, or failing in a reasonable response 
to the demand for the surrender of certain notorious 
figures. 
7 * % * 
M. Doumergue’s Problems 
M. Doumergue is standing firmly by his constitutional 
reform proposals, but the indications are that he will have 
great difficulty in getting one at least of them through. 
As it happens that one alone—the provision that a disso- 
lution of the Chamber may be ordered by the President 
at the request of the Prime Minister without the concur- 
rence of the Senate being required, as it is at present— 
requires the summoning of a Constitutional Assembly at 
Versailles. It is argued, therefore, that M. Doumergue 
would be well advised to drop it, since if he persists in it 
he will be committed to all the paraphernalia of a consti- 
tutional assembly and even then not get what he wants. 
But the indications are that he will stick to his guns and 
trust to another broadcast appeal to the people, and the 
general dislike of the idea of bringing the National 
Government down, to secure him the necessary majority 
for an amendment of the constitution. The opposition 
rests its case on the fear that some future Prime Minister 
may hold the threat of dissolution over the Chamber as 
a lever to force through measures which he could never 
get through by other means. 
* * * * 
Gold and Sterling Groups 
The drawing together of countries whose monetary 
system conforms to that of Great Britain has its natural 
counterpart in the drawing together of the gold bloc 
countries. Their General Commission which has been 
meeting in Brussels adopted a_ protocol reaflirming 
its belief in stabilizing currencies on the present gold 
parity, and in the possibility of increasing trade among 
its members by bilateral agreements. For these coun- 
tries—France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Poland and 
Switzerland—collaboratieon in the international field 
means primarily collaboration amongst themselves, 
that is to say, a planned extension of trade, but in a 
restricted area. That is exactly what we are doing 
within our own sphere of influence, which includes the 
Empire and, in Europe, the sterling bloc. In the one 
case as in the other the movement is healthy so far as 
it goes, tending to remove some at least of the barriers. 
But at the same time it tends to stiffen the barriers 
between the two blocs, to restrict rather than widen the 
flow of trade between them. This country, which 
depends on world trade more than any other, has far 
the greatest intcrest in promoting a more satisfactory 
modus vivendi between the gold and sterling groups. 
* * * * 
Mr. Gandhi’s Plans 
Whether Mr. Gandhi has or has not actually retired 


from the Indian National Congress is still a little obscure. 
His views, particularly on the subject of khaddar—home- 
spun cloth—and the fostering of village industries, are 
being fully accepted by Congress, and his demand that 
non-violence shall be formally and prominently inserted 
in its programme has been immediately conceded. The 
spinning-wheel crusade must be regarded, today at any 


i 


rate, as an end in itself, not an oblique form of boycott 
of British textiles. Mr. Gandhi, impressed like every oy, 
else with the necessity of raising the miserable standan| 
of life in the villages of India, is endeavouring to find 
some ancillary industry for the peasant in the Months 
when little or no work on the land is possible. Henge 
his proposal that instead of paying the trifling fee (four 
annas) for Congress membership every member should 
deliver 8,000 fect of home-spun yarn monthly. ‘Tt looky 
as though Mr. Gandhi, withdrawing like Mr. Gladstoye 
into nominal retirement, will still dominate his party 
from the background and may return to dominate jt 
openly at any moment. Certainly no obvious suceesy 


Or 
suggests himself. 


* * * 


Complications in Egypt 

The cause of the rather overcharged political atmosphere 
in Egypt is the fact that King Fuad, who has establish 
a firm tradition of palace government, is seriously ill, and 
that his son is a boy of fourteen. The illness has 
not shaken the tradition, the intermediary between the 
sick sovereign and the Prime Minister being the Controller 
of the Royal Estates, Ibrashi Pasha, who has in fact 
made himself into a very formidable power behind the 
throne. Perplexed as to how to deal with the situation, 
the Prime Minister, Yehia Pasha, has consulted the 
Acting High Commissioner, Mr. Maurice Peterson (Sir 
Miles Lampson being in this country on leave), who 
appears to have told him frankly that he would do well 
to drop two very questionable members of his Cabinet 
and take steps to curb Ibrashi Pasha’s power. The 
advice, as so often happens in the East, soon reached 
the ears of the proposed victims, and the clique they 
represent being strong enough to intimidate the Prime 
Minister, he has spread the story that the advice from 
the Resideney was unsolicited. There appears to be no 
foundation whatever for that charge. Mr. Peterson 
was asked for his advice and very properly gave it. 
And the best thing the Prime Minister could do fer 
his country would be to take it. 

* * * * 

More Trade Unionists 

The present year marks a change in the fortunes of the 
trade union movement for the better. Its membership 
at the end of last year reached the lowest total since 1915. 
The figure was 4,384,000, contrasting with 4,441,000 in 
1932, 4,621,000 in 1931, and 8,346,000 in 1920. The 
movement has suffered two severe set-backs. ‘The first, a 
very formidable one, was caused by the General Strike. 
The second was caused partly by the general discredit of 
Labour in the crisis year of 1931, and partly by the con- 
tinued influence of the trade slump. But at last it seems 
that the tide has turned. For full official figures we must 
wait till the end of the year; but nearly all the unions 
report a larger number of new members than lapses, the 
National Union of Railwaymen, for example, and the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, each showing a net 
increase of more than 10,000. At the end of the year 
it is certain that the general membership throughout the 
country will be considerably up. This is satisfactory, not 
only because it reflects the improvement in trade but 
because it indicates greater stability in trade unionism 
and more confidence in a movement which in the mail 
is highly beneficial to industry. 

* * * * 

Birth Control in America 

In many respects the forces of conservatism if 
America are far more powerful than in England. They 
have up to now effectually barred the way to legislation 
which would enable hospitals or doctors to give advice 
on the question of birth control. One of the principal 
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obstacles to the removal of the ban was the influence of The North Lambeth By-Election 


the Protestant Episcopal Church, whose High Church 
members have generally held very strict views on the 
matter. But even in this stronghold of orthodoxy 
opinion has been changing. The House of Bishops has 
just carried a resolution by 44 votes to 38 in favour of 
gllowing licensed physicians, hospitals and medical clinics 
to convey information in accordance with “ the highest 
principles of eugenics and a more wholesome family life.” 
mhis is a remarkable victory for the more liberal view ; 
it means that legislation hitherto strongly opposed by 
Episcopalians will have a good chance of getting through 


ongress. 
Cong * * * * 


The Case of Manchukuo 

The delegation despatched by the Federation of 
British Industries to explore the possibilities of trade 
development in Manchukuo has naturally been received 
with open arms by a Japan reduced to the extremity 
of acclaiming, as an event of world-moment, the recog- 
nition of Manchukuo by the Government of Salvador. 
The expansion of British trade in almost every quarter 
of the world is a laudable object, but if, as there is 
reason to suspect, pressure is to be brought on the 
British Government to recognize Manchukuo in order 
to facilitate the prosecution of trade in that particular 
quarter, the Government’s answer must be immediate 
and decisive. Lord Lytton’s report, adopted unani- 
mously at Geneva, declared flatly that Japan’s occupation 
of Manchukuo had been illegal and that China’s suzerainty 
over the province must be recognized, and in adopting it 
all League States bound themselves to withhold diplo- 
matic recognition from the Manchukuo Government. 
The undertaking has been observed by every State 
except Salvador. It is incredible that the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary could contemplate fol- 
lowing where that exiguous republic has led, but they 
must be strengthened against pressure that might 
be brought to bear on them. Meanwhile a much more 
serious situation has arisen in the proposed creation of a 
State oil monopoly in Manchukuo—a plain breach of 
the Nine Power Treaty of 1922. 

* * ~ * 


The Crisis in the Herring Industry 

The situation of the fishermen engaged in the herring 
industry has become desperate. and it is about to reach 
a yet more critical situation with the approach of the 
short season in which the largest catch of the year is 
normally made. Prices have fallen to so miserable a 
figure that the men have been driven to restrict their 
catches in order to limit the supply; but even these 
measures have been of no avail in restoring the price. 
The need is immediate, and such remedy as there may 
be in carrying out the recommendations of the Sea Fish 
Commission cannot be felt for a long time. The con- 
sumption of herrings in this country could and should 
he stimulated ; but what is most urgently needed at 
this moment is the opening up of foreign markets, or 
rather the reopening of markets that have been closed. 
Poland’s undertaking to reduce her tariff is helpful in 
a small degree ; but the most practical possible method 
of affording relief is to discover a means by which the 
money of Germans who are anxious to buy should be 
immediately available in English currency to keep the 
distressed fishermen going. The suggestion of Mr. P. C. 
Loftus, M.P. for Lowestoft, that the Government 
should advance money to the British sellers in exchange 
for German currency, is ene that should be seriously and 
immediately considered. 


The North Lambeth by-election is an event on which 
the Labour Party have reason to congratulate themselves. 
It was generally expected that their representative, Mr- 
Strauss, would get in, for the strength of the Liberal 
position had rested mainly on the personality of the late 
Mr. Briant. But the size of Mr. Strauss’s majority was 
remarkable. On a much smaller poll he secured about 
the same number of votes as in 1929—a year of triumph 
for Socialism—his Liberal. opponent being beaten by 
more than 6,000 votes. But the most significant fact of 
the election was the position of the National Labour 
candidate. The votes in his favour were fewer than those 
given to the Conservative in 1929—and they were no 
doubt mainly the same. He roped in, in fact, all the 
Conservative votes that can be collected in this con- 
stituency, and probably none besides. The National 
Labour Party, so far as the electorate is concerned, simply 
does not exist. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his Labour 
associates can contribute their own personalities to the 
National Government, but they cannot claim to have 
any separate party following of their own which gives 
them votes because they are “ Labour” as well as 


* National.” 
x x % « 


Justice and Force 

The Archbishop of York, with Canon Sheppard’s new 
peace campaign obviously in mind, made some opportune 
observations on Tuesday on the subject of constructive 
pacifism. So far from accepting the doctrine that men of 
peace, whether Christians or not, must renounce the use 
of force in international affairs even when exercised in 
the service of justice, Dr. Temple went far towards 
associating himself with Lord Davies and the Inter- 
national Force idea by declaring that it was better 
to have always available a force to be used in support 
of the awards of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and the decisions of the League of Nations than 
to adopt an attitude of extreme pacificism. The elimi- 
nation of force being beyond hope in present circum- 
stances, the manifest line of advance is to ensure that 
force shall be used, if it must be used at all, in the interests 
not of the claims or ambitions of some individual State, 
but for the maintenance of justice and order, as con- 
ceived by the whole community of States. The road to 
such an achievement may be long, but Dr. Temple is 
unquestionably right in turning the eyes of believers in 
peace to that goal. 


* * * x 


The Public School System 

The comments of Mr. Claude Elliott, headmaster of 
Eton, on the new methods which are being tried at 
Gordonstoun School show him as one of those masters 
fully alive to the problems which have been raised by 
so many recent critics of the public school system. 
One problem is to hit the happy mean between excess 
of control, which tends to check individuality, and 
excess of liberty which may lead to abuses in the opposite 
direction. An even more difficult problem which he 
recognizes is that of dealing with boys who are neither 
exceptional scholars nor exceptional athletes, and may 
be led by boredom or abhorrence of a system based on 
the cult of scholarship or athleticism to a sense of com- 
plete frustration in life. Mr. Elliott did not himself 
suggest a solution, but he was able to point to the 
extremely interesting experiments which are being 
made at Gordonstoun, and have for their object, as 
Mr. Hahn explained, to “ make the school a part of the 
community in which it was placed.” 
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LESSONS OF 


TFNHE Mildenhall-Melbourne flight is memorable in 

the annals of more than aviation. On Tuesday 
at 5.84 a.m. Greenwich Mean Time the De Havilland 
Comet piloted by Messrs. Scott and Black landed at 
the Flemington race-course. At 9.30 that evening the 
B.B.C. was broadcasting a reproduction of the scenes 
at the landing 10,000 miles away, with the speeches of 
the two pilots plainly audible. And at almost the same 
moment the next morning’s papers, carrying numerous 
photographs of the landing transmitted by the beam 
radio process, were beginning to come off the machines. 
It was not a single but a triple triumph of transit. 

The race is not over as these lines are being written. 
Three competitors have reached the goal, all, as it 
happens, of different nationalities. Others, robbed of 
the hope of a prize, are still pushing on to the end, and 
some of them may yet gain awards in the handicap. 
But already, and rightly, the lessons of the flight are 
being assessed. It has provided one more demonstration 
of. the possibilities of human courage and endurance, 
exemplified in the persons not only of the . winning 
pilots, but of all who faced the tremendous adventure 
with high heart—not least among them the two New 
Zealanders who met their death in Italy. 

After that requisite tribute the question of what the 
race has taught us becomes paramount. Captain Geoffrey 
de Havilland, the chief among the designers of the 
three Comets, declares that ten years’ progress in the field 
of aviation has been achieved in a week-end. There 
may be a touch of natural exaggeration in that. At any 
rate it needs elucidation—which a study of the perform- 
ances of some of the principal machines involved will 
supply. There is some danger in that connexion that the 
remarkable achievement of the Mollisons in reaching 
Baghdad without a stop in thirteen hours :nd Karachi 
in less than a day should be overlooked. The causes of 
their subsequent engine trouble remain to be finally 
diagnosed, but the performance as far as Karachi sur- 
passed any other competitor’s. Scott and Black enjoyed 
doth good luck and bad. If they had not missed their way 
at Kirkuk and their port engine had not all-but failed 
completely after Koepang they might have reduced 
their record by some hours. And if the American Douglas 
liner, with its Dutch pilots and its load of passengers 
and mails, had not run into a thunderstorm it would 
have ended its journey no more than seven or eight 
hours behind the winners. 

The lesson the suecess of Scott's Comet has to teach 
appears limited, To say that is not to belittle in the least 
degree the feat of the designers in producing a two-. 
engined machine with fuel capacity for 3,000 miles and 
capable of maintaining a steady speed of about 200 miles 
an hour. And the fact that the machine was designed 
against time and, so to speak, flown straight off the 
drawing-board to Australia, adds substantially to the 
merits of the achievement. But so far as civil aviation is 
coneerned—and that is all that is being discussed here— 
the demand for an aeroplane with precisely those qualities 
can never be great. The Comet is a racer, and a racer 
pure and simple. And if it is suggested that with the 
reduction of the fuel-supply to an amount sufficient for, 
say, 1,000-mile stages, there would be spare weight 
available for the carriage of passengers or mails the 
answer is that there might be spare weight but there 
would not be spare space—or not enough of it. Maiis 


take up several times as much room as the same weight of 
The Comets designed 
for the Australia race would not, even if they only carried 


yetrol, and passengers even more. 
fon] 
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THE FLIGHT 


a quarter of their full petrol load, have sufficient Poom for 
the average weekly air mail to India. And any INCreAse 
in size means, of course, increasing the petrol load (q 
shortening the stages) again. Captain de Havilland has 
succeeded brilliantly in designing a machine capable of 
doing just what a machine entered for this race had to dy 
but it is not yet clear what his aeroplane’s permanent 
functions are to be. 

It is on the Dutchmen’s Douglas liner that nearly 
all the interest centres and very much of the kudos 
falls. This machine, one of a type in regular seryic¢ 
in the United States, took the Melbourne race in regular 
service style. The route. was a new one, and there 
were other machines trying to reach Melbourne first, 
But otherwise it was a case of business as usual, the 
business in this case including the carriage of a crew 
of four and three passengers and a full load of mail, 
and the adoption of a longer route, with more stops, 
than the race regulations required. In spite of all 
that the liner was no more than nine hours behind Scott's 
Comet in leaving Charleville, and but for its aberrations 
over the heart of Australia it would certainly have 
reduced that interval further. Here, obviously, is a 
performance with a direct bearing on the future of 
passenger-transport services, a field in which both the 
Dutch and the Americans are far ahead of this country, 
A comparison between the Douglas and the Handley. 
Page aeroplane used by Imperial Airways on part of 
the Australian route is instructive, though it must be 
borne in mind that the latter is about four years older 
in design. The Handley-Page ‘ Heracles,’ with four 
Bristol ‘ Jupiter’ engines, carries 38 passengers at a 
cruising speed of 100 miles per hour. The Douglas, 
with two Wright ‘Cyclone’ engines, carries 18 pas- 
sengers at a speed of 190 m.p.h. The fact that the 
Douglas has 78 h.p. per passenger and the Handley-Page 
only 58 h.p. is one reason why the former is so much 
faster and why the latter is more economical to run. 
In both cases the safety record is notable. 

Here are the two factors—speed and cost—to be 
balanced against one another in air-transport, and 
some decision must be reached as to the relation between 
the two. The higher the speed attained the higher also 
as a general rule the cost per passenger. And though 
at present all air lines, including Imperial Airways, are 
assisted by subsidies, they will have in the end to depend 
on their own earnings. In so far as the attainment of 
speed is an incentive to invention it is obviously to be 
encouraged, but the zest for it can be pressed too far. 
It matters very little to most people whether they get 
to Australia by a regular service in ten days or twelve, 
just as it matters very little whether they cross the 
Atlantic in seven days, or six, or even five. Not many 
years ago they would have been thankful to have got 
there in six weeks. If speed is to be the main considera- 
tion, then the prospect is that no company will be able 
to dispense with subsidies for years to come. Unfor- 
tunately the mere fact that some alternative service 
saves a day or so attracts passengers inevitably to that 
service, even at a rather higher cost, and so the com: 
petition to knock off days and hours continues, Comfort 
no doubt is another factor, and in that respect our own 
Imperial Airways can make high claims. 

The problem, therefore, is to strike a mean. Speed 
is desirable, and the discrepancy between our own 
services and the Dutch is too great. On the other hand, 
air services will have a very limited value if the fares 
they are compelled to charge restrict their use to the 
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yalthy. The machine which will carry a reasonable 
ad of passengers in comfort at, say, 150 miles an hour 
should satisfy all requirements, and, when a British com- 
ve like Imperial Airways achieves that, there need be 
nothing to distress us in the contemplation of a Dutch or 
American company running a seven thousand miles service 
ina day or two less, 


THE FUNCTION 


HE opening of the new Library at Cambridge 
University has marked, with splendour, a stage of 
ay important section of the history of civilization. The 
imparting of knowledge and ideas through books, which 
has been a major factor in shaping that history, has 
heen conditioned at all times by the accessibility of books. 
Throughout the Dark Ages they were not only scarce, 
but they were also difficult of access, and were for the 
most part stowed away in chests in religious houses, 
of which a few only had competent guardians to make 
areful provision for keeping and lending them. The 
mowing care with which books were delicately copied, 
illuminated, preserved and made available to students 
in the Middle Ages shows how the civilized western 
world, still under the influence of the Roman Church, 
yas slowly preparing itself for the Renaissance of Learning 
—a renaissance which did not come suddenly or even 
ina generation or two, as the history text-books so often 
suggest, but as the culmination of a process spread over 
centuries. 

One may watch the movement spaciously in the 
progress of new ideas, from Roger Bacon, say, onwards ; 
or one may see it illustrated in the minute details of the 
evolution of library mechanism—the chest, the reading 
desks in window recesses in cathedrals, the lectern, the 
desks with shelves and benches, and the chained books 
such as we may still see in Hereford Cathedral or in 
Merton College Library. The early librarians of the 
lifteenth century were proud if their collections numbered 
as many as a few hundred books.- To those small but 
treasured libraries, in churches, monasteries or at the 
Universities, readers had to repair if they would acquire 
knowledge from literature. There was no other way. 

The printed book changed all that. Civilization was 
to be fundamentally altered by the multiplication of 
copies of books through the mechanism of print, and the 
evolution of libraries was the outward sign and condition 
ofthe change. Even at the end of the sixteenth century 
the problem for Bodley’s new library was not merely 
how to take care of its treasures but how to find room 
forthem. And that became increasingly the case as time 
went on, authors becoming more voluminous and readers 
more and more voracious, till great central libraries 
like the Bodleian, the British Museum and the Cambridge 
University Library could no longer find room for storing 
the accumulating mass of print without radically altering 
their plan. 

Such libraries today have to envisage quite different 
problems from those which confronted the predecessors 
of Bodley. Along with this continued process of cen- 
tralization has gone on a vaster process of decentralization. 
First the well-to-do and then even most of the poor 
acquired books for themselves. Volumes of print 
became cheaper and cheaper, as the reading public 
became more numerous ; and now books to the number 
of millions of new copies yearly are poured out by the 
publishers in an incessant flood. There are few families 
Which uave not at least some sort of library of their own, 
big or small, select or indiscriminate. Yet this distribution 
of books into private hands, se tar from diminishing the 





The serious thing is that we have only just begun to 
do that—the n@W De Havilland aeroplane designed for 
use on the last stages of our air route to Australia can 
carry sixteen passengers at a cruising speed of 145 m.p.h. 
—and till we can make this rate general there is no 
room for complacency regarding British air perform- 
ance. 


OF LIBRARIES 


need for libraries, has increased it. Even those who are 
content to read fiction alone can seldom satisfy their 
own demands from their own shelves or the shelves of 
their friends ; and the circulating libraries, an invention 
of the eighteenth century, are more and more in vogue— 
the small local lending libraries and big central lending 
libraries ; and in addition to these are the public libraries, 
lending books as well as providing opportunities for 
study and reference. 

If readers of fiction cannot do without public libraries 
of some sort, still less can students and _ scholars. 
Libraries collectively are the storehouses of the whole 
accumulated knowledge and thought of the whole of 
mankind. Collectively it is their function to put any indi- 
vidual in touch with the whole corpus of world literature 
so that it may be tapped at any point and at any moment 
and its potential wealth become actual. Just as, if all the 
books of the world were suddenly destroyed our existing 
civilization would come to an end, since the human 
memory would be unequal to the task of preserving 
the knowledge accumulated, so, in proportion as the store 
is organized and its various elements made readily 
accessible, the civilizing task, so far as it depends on 
knowledge, is facilitated. Hence the incalculable value 
of such comprehensive collections as those to be found at 
the British Museum and at Oxford and Cambridge. 
And these great libraries can never stand still. They 
have to make provision for the receipt of additional 
volumes which will run into hundreds of thousands 
in the next twenty years alone, and for their continuous 
classification and indexing. They must be always complete 
and they must never stop. 

But it is not enough that a few great libraries should be 
fulfilling this comprehensive purpose. It is more and more 
being realized that a central library should be to the 
other libraries of a country what a Central Bank is to 
other banks. Whilst a useful purpose is served by the 
provisions of certain purely specialist libraries for use 
of experts in various subjects, much can also be done 
by plans enabling local public libraries to specialize 
to a certain extent, working in co-operation with other 
public libraries which specialize on other subjects ; 
and by the transference of books between library and 
library, or by arrangements for drawing on a pool from a 
central library. A scheme having the latter object is 
already in existence and is capable of wide extension. 
Since the purpose of modern libraries is to make available, 
books which readers cannot easily acquire for themselves, 
volumes have not only to be stored but to be set in 
circulation, either from centre to centre, or from a centre 
to the actual reader. 

The ordinary reader may be disposed to say that the 
complete systematization of the libraries of the country 
is a matter of importance to the research student only, 
and that it matters little to those who are content to 
browse in the broad field of recognized literature. But 


surely a growing proportion of ordinary readers in the 
future will be persons who have at least carried their 
studies to a stage which may be regarded as that of a 
university, whether those studies have actually been 
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conducted at a university or not. Just as it is the aim 
of a university to include every branch of knowledge in its 
province, so the well-educated man will wish to feel that 
any branch of study is at least open to him, and that 
the books to which such study may lead will be accessible. 
A country cannot be considered well equipped unless it 
satisfies a number of conditions which facilitate reading. 
These will include the existence of cheap books which the 


== 


ordinary person can afford to buy and possess ; oppor. 
tunities for borrowing books which he may want to reaq 
once and once only ; selected students’ libraries for Use 
in schools and colleges ; the provision in every town of 
libraries at which the acknowledged classics of the world 
and reference books can be found; and, in addition, 
facilities for pursuing studies in more recondite fields 
of inquiry. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE virtually simultaneous appearance of the 
second volume of Lord Snowden and tke fourth 
volume of Mr. Lloyd George within three days of each 
other has the effect of throwing a double flood of light 
—or tather two floods, directed from different angles 
—on certain persons who figure prominently in both 
volumes. The Prime Minister is a target for both 
writers, and his enemies could construct a_ pretty 
thorny chaplet by stringing together a dozen quotations 
or so from each volume. The contrast between Mr. 
Lloyd George’s picture of the Left Wing pacifist who 
failed to get a passage to Russia in 1917 because no 
member of the Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union would 
sail on a ship that carried him, and Lord Snowden’s 
attribution to the new National Government Prime 
Minister of the declaration that ‘‘ Tomorrow every 
duchess in London will be wanting to kiss me,” marks 
a certain transit in space as well as time. Both Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Snowden are today among 
the Prime Minister's political opponents, and allowance 
must be made for the amenities of political controversy. 
%* * * * 

At the same time the difference in the position accorded 
to Mr. Henderson in both biographies is notable. For 
he is conspicuous in both, in Mr. Lloyd George’s in 
connexion with his visit to Russia in 1917, the discussions 
about the Stockholm Conference, the ‘‘ door-mat inci- 
dent’ and the resignation from the War Cabinet ; 
and in Lord Snowden’s in connexion with the formation 
of the Labour Governments of 1924 and 1929. Mr. 
Lloyd George, who was radically opposed to his colleague 
at the end, speaks of him with studied respect, and goes 
so far as to describe him as “the greatest political 
organizer of his day.” Lord Snowden recalls the sur- 
prising fact that when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was 
forming his first Labour Government he tried to fob 
Mr. Henderson off with the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Ways and Means (he actually became 
Home Secretary) and describes the tussle between 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. J. H. Thomas for the Foreign 
Secretaryship in 1929. The world has considerable 
reason for thankfulness that it ended as it did. 

* * * x 

The deadly earnestness of sport is really getting rather 
disturbing. After body-line cricket we are to have 
dictatorship football. The Daily Mail’s Rome corre- 
spondent has given impressive particulars of it. An 
Italian eleven (for the game, it is reassuring to know, is 
Association, not Rugby) is coming to London next month 
to cefend Italy’s title as holder of the European Cup, 
and the selection and training of the team has become a 
matter of national prestige. On Fascist principles those 
duties have been entrusted to one man, a certain Com- 
mendatore Pozzo. He is, in fact, Football Dictator. He 
selects the players, coaches them, plans their diet, dictates 
their strategy, imbues them with morale. As preparation 
about thirty players are likely to be segregated in some 
small town—cut off from all contacts for a fortnight till 
a sclection of eleven of them is finally made, 


In his entertaining argument with Stalin Mr. H. ¢, 
Wells took leave of his host with the observation, “ At 
the present time there are in the world only two persons 
to whose opinion, to whose every word, millions’ are 
listening—you and Roosevelt.” If Mr. Wells really 
said exactly that he must obviously think again. What 
about Hitler and Mussolini? But if he said, or meant, that 
more millions hang on Stalin’s and Roosevelt's words 
than on any other man’s the question is more interesting, 
In that case I should be disposed to put Mr. Gandhi 
forward as rival candidate. The Mahatma may be retiring 
from the Congress, but not many out of the 250 millions 
or so in British India would admit indifference to any 
speech he makes. How far his words can actually reach 
the ears of the village ryot Iam not sure. But there are few 
villages where the vernacular papers are not read aloud to 
the assembled inhabitants under a tree in the evening, 

* * * * 

Mr. Mackenzie King, who, unless every _ political 
indication is completely illusive, will be once more Prime 
Minister of Canada within a few months, has just left 
for home after a short private visit to this country. He 
has undertaken no public engagement, and his presence, 
as he intended, has attracted little attention. But he 
has made a great many personal contacts old and new, 
and by no means only among his Liberal friends. The 
most encouraging fact he mentioned was that the recent 
series of Liberal victories in by-elections for the Federal 
Parliament were won on the plain issue of the supremacy 
of Parliament. The Liberal. speakers declared firmly 
against the assumption of excessive powers by the 
executive or the transfer of authority to extra-Parlia- 
mentary commissions and on that won an immediate 
response everywhere. Mr. King himself, I believe, 
took as his textbook of democratic practice Mr. J. A 
Spender’s valuable little volume These Times. 


* * * * 


I am not surprised that Canon Sheppard should have 
had a considerable response to his appeal for the names 
of men who would declare for the complete renunciation 
of all war of any kind and take no part in it. But it 
is portant to know whether Canon Sheppard does or 
does not include under the term war such collective 
action, including military action in case of need, as the 
League of Nations may find it necessary to take in the 
interests of justice. We badly need a separate term 
for that; it is not war in the accepted sense; and 
Canon Sheppard may mean by war merely national 
wars. If he does go the whole length to the Tolstoyan 
position, he, of course, leaves justice undefended and 
the League powerless. 

* 
Without Comment 

“The Tailwaggers’ Club has been in touch with Mr 
Hore Belisha and has been told that he is anxious to 
include the barking of dogs as one of the noises that shall 
be taboo within the ‘ Zones of Silence.’ ”’—The Nets 
Chronicle, JANUS. 
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JAPAN AND THE WORLD—Ii: STRENGTH AT ANY COST 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE main driving force in the economic development 

of modern Japan has been, and still is, a non-economic 
one; the supreme desire of a State, internally strong and 

werful, to increase its external strength and powcr. 
That is the fundamental difference between Japan and 
every other modern country, a difference of which one 
must not lose sight. 

The police-ruled State of the Tokugawas was rotten 
at the core and had not yet emerged, economically, from 
feudalism, when, three-quarters of a century ago, it came 
into collision with the superior Powers of the West. 
(hina, its vast and respected neighbour, tottered and 
crumbled beneath that same collision. But Japan’s first 
reaction, which persists and grows to this day, was the 
determination to increase her military and_ political 
strength at any cost, and a strong policy of national sclf- 
defence in her foreign relations. Her second reaction 
was the decision to modernize the economic system of 
the country, in order to achieve her primary objective. 
Thus from the beginning, modern economy in Japan was 
conceived as a patriotic enterprise by the men about the 
court, the army, the navy, and the bureaucracy, who 
were the builders and masters of the new State. 

They wanted to construct and constructed, in the 
Japanese manner, a system similar to, but more efficient 
than, the European Fascism of a later age. . They 
constructed it on the basis of a traditional popular 
patriotism, which was automatically Aptensified and 
promoted by foreign reactions to the growing strength 
of Japan ; it was consequently a more universal, 
more powerful and less artificial basis than that 
of European Fascism with its system of political 
monopoly. 

In Japan’s first period of modern statehood, the 
way was gradually prepared by internal measures ; 
afterwards the actual impulses towards economic develop- 
ment were provided by a series of powerful stimuli, which 
occurred with astonishing regularity in every decade : 
in 1894-5 the victorious war with China; in 1904-5 the 
victorious war with Russia; in 1914-8 the victorious 
war with Germany in Kiautschao, and a free hand in 
China; in 1928 the sudden destruction, in the great 
earthquake, of Tokyo and Yokohama, cities which had 
not yet been modernized to any great extent ; and finally 
in 1931 the occupation of Manchuria, leading to a state 
of strained relations with other powers, which is expected 
to culminate in a “ national emergency ” in 1935-6; 
an emergency for which the nation is preparing 
today and which serves to stimulate its economic 
life. 

The final effect of this last stimulus we do not vet 
know. All we do know is that it is the most powerful 
and the most dangerous of them all, not only absolutely, 
but also in relation to the strength of Japan. 

Directed by such motives as these, conducted in 
such a staccato rhythm of continuous national emer- 
gencies, the economic system of Japan could not fail to 
develop in a lop-sided manner. The old structure of 
agriculture, primitive handicraft and petty trade, in 
which far the greatest part of the population still lives 
its economic life today, could not but lag more and 
more behind the hastily erected superstructure of modern 
industry, transport, trade and banking. There has 
ever been time to unify the two Japans, which live 
side by side all over the country. They are, indeed, 
drifting more and more apart. 


Tokyo, September. 

The “new Japan,” with a population engaged in 
modern occupations, is small, and has little purchasing- 
power owing to its low wage-rates; while the “old 
Japan,” that densely populated complex of agriculture, 
handicraft and trade, is too poor, too established in 
primitive self-sufficiency, to provide industry with a 
sure, regularly increasing domestic market. . Just at 
the present time this chronic evil is making itself partic- 
ularly felt; and that is one of the chief reasons for the 
speeding up of Japanese exports. 

As yet the industrial capacity of modern Japan is not 
great enough, and foreign resistance to Japanese exports 
is not effective enough, to bring about a definite crisis. 
On the contrary, thanks to extensive exports and to a 
large quantity of State orders for armaments, there is a 
partial boom going on. Industrial production this 
summer is about half as great again as three years ago, 
twice as great as nine years ago. But the price of manu- 
factured goods is falling, in spite of the rising price level 
of raw materials, and the heaviest fall is in the price of 
goods produced for the domestic market. The number 
of employed workers is increasing, although at a far lower 
rate than the increase of production; but wage rates 
are slowly falling. 

All that would be in the ordinary way the sign of a 
depression. But in that patriotic enterprise, which is the 
Japanese economic system, these factors can be employed 
to strengthen the national position, in a manner which 
militates against depression at its outset. The instability 
of the money market permits the State to increase every 
year its expenditure on armaments, to leave a third of 
its total expenditure uncovered for several years past, 
and to place Treasury Bills on the market at a corre- 
spondingly high rate—and also to finance an increasing - 
expenditure on armaments and an increasing employment 
in a certain section of industry, by means of the un- 
employed moneys of the economic system. 

Thus Japan’s national debt has grown to over cight 
milliards of yen; in 1924, it was four milliards, in 1931 
exactly six, and in 1935 it may well reach nine. But 
there are already signs that this cannot go on indefinitely. 
The day cannot be far off, when disguised inflation must 
become open inflation, unless the expenditure on arma- 
ments, which in 1935-6 will amount to nearly half the 
total expenditure, can be reduced, and the budget 
balanced. 

What is the importance, in relation to the structural 
deficiencies of the Japanese economic system and the 
direct menace of a crisis of the addition of the State 
of Manchukuo as a sort of new economic province? 
For years to come Japan will reap more burdens and 
expense than reliefs and advantages from this great 
extension of her power. But have the chances of 
its economic future been wrongly estimated? The 
Japanese are not inclined to emigration, not at least 
to a country with so extreme a climate and where agri- 
cultural competition is intensified by the still lower 
standard of living of the Chinese. So Chinese from 
the neighbouring districts of China proper are permitted 
without misgivings to emigrate to Manchuria-—at the 
present time at the rate of a quarter of a million annually. 
It is possible, by making changes in the nature of 
Manchurian agricultural produce and also in Japancse 
diet, to facilitate the provision of Japan’s food supplies 
from the new country. Its coal is almost as poor 
as Japan’s, its iron supplies seem at present to be 
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superior in quantity, but in quality just as unsatis- 
factory as those of Japan. The value of the acquisition 
of Manchukuo is as problematic from the economic 
point of view as it is valuable from the military point 
of view. Timber and hides, which Japan needs, can 
be provided in large quantities. Wool, too, in time and 
it is hoped, cotton. It is true that Japan has now to 
import both wool and cotton, but with the world’s 
present tendency towards barter in international trade, 
a great part of Japan’s foreign markets for her cheap 
manufactured goods is dependent on these imports. 
Nothing is certain yet with regard to Manchukuo’s 
reserves of oil and other raw materials ; but it looks as 
if they were over-valued. 

A strategic outpost and a source of raw materials 
assured by military oeccupation—that is the double 
rdle which Manehukuo seems to be intended to fill, since 
the new Japanese administration was set up in the 
new State, and the orthodox policy of the Japanese 
military party, allied with the interests of high finance, 
prevailed over the policy which aimed at making Man- 


——————= 
churia a relatively independent State, the centre of a 
Pan-Asiatic league of nations. 

In both of these capacities, military and economic 
it is possible that after a considerable time and large 
expenditure, Manchuria may prove a profitable inyest. 
ment to Japan. But her economic union with the 
new country is driving Japan to an even greater accelerg. 
tion of her own industrialization; for in no other way can 
she develop Manchuria, in no other way can she realize 
its assets, whether as a strategical outpost or a source 
of raw materials. Manchukuo, like “ old Japan,” js 
hardly developed at all as a consuming market, and 
it will prove difficult to develop, on account of the general 
desire for lower food and raw material prices for the 
consumers of “ new Japan”; consequently the economic 
union with this penurious population of thirty millions wi} 
bring even stronger pressure to bear upon Japan to extend 
her exports, and perhaps Manchurian exports too, jn 
the markets of the world. The patriotic military party 
has given the Japanese economic system a hard task, 

[Next week: Japan's Export Boom.| 


WHAT DOES THE CHURCH STAND FOR? 


By the REV. J. S. WHALE (President of Cheshunt College, Cambridge) 


AICUS IGNOTUS eauses us timely embarrassment 
by looking for the articulus stantis vel cadentis 
eeclesiae along a little-used path. The question he seems 
to ask is disturbing enough: with our Churches blotted 
out and their buildings turned into cinemas what, if 
anything, would plain men miss? His real question is 
the reverse of this however: if an age of faith came 
suddenly to birth and our millions trembled and believed, 
would the Church know and be ready for its own distine- 
tive work? Outspoken Essays did not spare us the 
grim criticism that “‘the Churches have little influence, 
and if they had more they would not know what to do 
with it.” Laicus is really asking whether this is true ; 
whether a challenging opportunity would find us triumph. 
antly aware of our raison @étre, able to do our real business 
because we know what it is. 

In an aggressive speech at a recent oecumenical con- 
ference in Denmark a well-known American layman 
was sure that he knew. THe defined the Church by 
insisting dogmatically that any Church which does 
not cause our cities to have cleaner streets is eo ipso not 
a Church. In other words, “ I believe in one Catholick 
and <Apostolick Church” has a reference exclusively 
sociological. So far from being in its very essence the 
Divine Society on earth and in heaven, which God loved, 
Christ purchased and the Holy Ghost sanctifies, it is little 
more than man’s highest idealism. Invoking no revela- 
tion and implying no profound theology, it is, like 
Rotary, the conserver of socially recognized values ; 
ubi sanitas ibi ecclesia. 

Laicus’ fine article is only one of many indications 
that the tides within Protestantism are setting strongly 
against suck mere Activism. Yet tides have their dangers, 
as strong swimmers know, and the Church will ignore 
at its peril the truth which this American outburst 
caricatures. Christianity is not quietism; ‘“‘ other- 
worldliness ” is as grievous a denial of the meaning of 
the Incarnation as is secularism, and any theology at 
the moment which has not a revolutionary sociology 
as part of its implicit logic is certainly not Christian. 
It is because Christ alone has redeemed us on the Tree 
that He alone can redeem our human society, casting 
out the devils of pride, greed and fear, freeing us 
from the curse of war, destroying our hideous and 


filthy slums and building Jerusalem here. Christians 
are in no doubt as to the hypocrisy and blasphemy oj 
an unethical Evangelicalism. The Church that does not 
stand uncompromisingly for social justice and love of the 
brothers everywhere for whom Christ died, is rightly held 
to contain hardly any religious principle worth having. 

Granted this, what is the first and permanent charge 
on our enthusiasm as Christians ? 

If the chief end of man is to glorify God the Church has 
to tell men again about Prayer, the only sufticient 
evidence of living religion, the only adequate confession 
of faith. Academic theism will not save our face: 
paganism begins where prayer ends, and it is undeniable 
that multitudes have ceased to pray. Modern civiliza- 
tion, though repudiating materialism as a formal creed, 
too often lives by it in fact ; and Christendom’s deadliest 
enemy is not a doctrinaire godlessness in Russia, which 
time will compassionately obliterate, but that practical 
atheism nearer home which neither denies nor affirms 
but ignores. In a world too much with us our deepest 
present need is heavenly-mindedness, the life in God to 
which worship is the means and of which it is an abiding 
expression. Perhaps Protestantism, which has moved 
so far from its classic tradition in many respects, needs 
nothing so much today as a new technique of the spiritual 
life. We have to learn on our knees to evaluate this 
world against the background of its impermanence and 
to discover again that our citizenship is in heaven. * Be 
ye sure that the Lord He is God; it is He that made us 
and not we ourselves.” The Church which believes in 
God the Father Almighty and is the creation of His 
redeeming Word to men must begin there ; it must teach 
us not only to say our prayers but to pray. 

Plainly it cannot stop there. If God is God. He 
transcends all thought of Himself and cannot be known 
by man directly. Transcendence is a barren category 
for the children of time and sense. If God did not 
first speak His Word we could never know Him. Unless 
He comes to meet us in history He is indeed the Wholly 
Other, the Hidden God. One of the lessons of the history 


of religions is that no religion which is to retain mens 
faith can dispense with the belief in divine revelation. 
He speaks His Word and, in the fulness of time, His 
Last Word to the race; the worship of Christian men is 
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the adoring recognition of its mystery and power. It is 
the Word by which the Church is created and sustained, 
and therefore the Church’s supreme business is to publish 
this redeeming Word of God. 

Philosophy may assert the abiding paradox that 
God is discoverable in His creation and in human history 
_the Infinite and the Finite, the Eternal and the 
Temporal, Value and Fact, being united in the indis- 
soluble unity of awakened human consciousness. But 
this spiritual law in the natural world is not the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 

Theism may assert the power of suffering Love to 
redeem and re-create sin-stricken humanity, the zenith 
of divine grace and the nadir of human evil meeting in 
the eternal passion of God. Yet this is hardly the 
Christian doctrine of the Atonement. 

Faith may pass on to the triumphant completion of 
the paradox of redemption ; right is not for ever on the 
scaffold; the tarrying vision does not lie in the end; 
the eternal moral order is vindicated. But this is not 
the Christian doctrine of Eternal Life. 

That God speaks is the witness of all great religion. 
Deus locutus est in Filio is the faith proclaimed by the 


Church Apostolic and Catholic which that faith creates. 
There are certain mighty acts of God in history which 
body forth His Word to men as nothing else does. In 
the Here and Now of the historical event God the 
omnipresent and eternal speaks, and blessed are they 
who hear, believe and rejoice. 

The Church proclaims this stupendous truth, that 
the Eternal Word, dweliing in the world of timeless 
reality, came miraculously into time, accepted to the 
full the conditions of our empirical humanity, rose 
triumphant over the deadliest of them all, which is Death, 
and achieved deliverance for man on a cosmic scale. 
The Church cries aloud to men in their bitter need that 
something has happened in history which has a supra- 
historical and eternal significance, earth and heaven 
meeting in a manger, a cross, an Emmaus road, 
Cia TVEVpATOS aixviov. 

This is the Faith, as men have known it amid all the 
pathos and mystery of their mortality, for nineteen 
centuries of time. The Church stands for this, its origin 
and its sustaining life. 

[Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. will write on this subject 
next weel:. | 


FORCE AS GERMANY’S GOD 


By T. D. RICHARDSON 


HE tramp! tramp! tramp! of marching feet to 
the tune of virile voices singing warlike songs, 
and the eternal drone of aeroplanes—those are the 
characteristic sounds that have impressed themselves 
on my mind after a stay of four to five months—one of 
many—in Germany. They are the sign and seal of the 
new cult of Force, of National power and supremacy 
of which Hitler is the High Priest. 

Viewed in perspective, the hold that this creed of power 
and national as well as physical strength has gained 
over the people is little short of terrifying. Even 
those who decry the Government's foreign policy, who 
declare the financial callisthenics of Herr Schacht to be 
fantastic, and the few who deprecate the total lack of 
political liberty, worship either tacitly, or openly, at 
this shrine of Force. Everywhere one goes, in every 
stratum of society, in every activity of human life, this 
governing principle, this homage to the God of “ Kraft ” 
—Force—stands out above all others. Quite recently 
an order has been promulgated that every young man, 
he he prince or peasant, must spend either a year in the 
Army or six months in a Labour Camp. There may 
be a few in the length and breadth of the land who 
resent this encroachment on their liberty, but I never 
met one. On the contrary, the bitterest complaint of 
the young ‘“‘ Non-Aryan” is that he is debarred from 
joining in this stupendous parade. Those who are 
physically unfit—and a youth must be a cripple for the 
Germans to abandon him—deplore their inability, 
while young men of the highest position, accustomed to 
every luxury and the personal freedom of Continental 
life, willingly give up their golf, their dancing and the 
milder pursuits of their leisure hours to devote even more 
time to the business of getting fit and acquiring muscular 
strength, as well as of attending lectures on Military 
Science, Air-Defence and kindred subjects. 

The Labour Corps are working at top pressure, building 
roads of unquestionable strategic importance, learning 
the construction of bridges, and assisting the farmers 
in the reclamation and cultivation of every available 
inch of land in order that Germany may be self-supporting 
and ready—for what? With hundreds of thousands 





of trained men, lacking only, some assert, rifles and 
machine-guns, which it would take a comparatively 
short time to supply; with a superb Air Foree and an 
extremely eflicient, and recently trebled, professional 
Army as a cadre, backed by the organizing ability of 
those in power, and the indomitable will and whole- 
hearted support of the people, the land forces of Germany 
are indeed formidable. The danger is that the military 
spirit, that they insist is all that inspires this activity 
today, may at any moment turn into a war spirit. The 
constant rallies held all over the country not only keep 
the people on the gui vive, but provide excellent practice 
in mobilization and the rapid movement of troops to 
any given destination. 

The great armament and steel firms of Germany are 
working overtime—a fact which needs no comment ; the 
consumption of sewing-machines and bicycles is limited, 
even in Germany. A visit I paid to a large motor works 
was illuminating. Row after row of high-powered lorries 
met the eye. Closer inspection revealed that their grey- 
green bodies were armoured. They are driven on the four- 
wheel principle, and a neat strong coupling at the rear 
leaves no doubt to any one with a military eye that they 
are designed (doubtless among other purposes) for the 
transport. at high speed, of medium heavy artillery, com- 
plete with shell and gun-crews. It is a noticeable fact 
that where, a few years ago, one was allowed to wander 
freely through any works, today notices, “ Eintritt 
Verboten,” abound. 

Competent observers are of the opinion that the German 
Air Force, both civil and military, is second to none. 
The airmen themselves are openly confident in their 
splendid machines and their skill. They know from past 
experience the appalling possibilities of air raids with 
modern, fast-flying, weight-carrying planes. Every 
device of the propagandist is being used to make the 
people air-minded. Constant anti-air-raid drill is insisted 
upon, while even the children are encouraged to fly by 
night as well as by day by the issue of cheap tickets, with 
a draw for free flights embracing twenty-five per cent. of 
the pupils in every school. Germany is far less vulnerable 
to air attack than cither France or England. Destroy 
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Paris and you strike at the very heart of France. Reduce 
London to ashes and you have pierced the vitals of the 
Empire. But the ruin of Berlin would have compara- 
tively little effect on Germany, for there are at least 
twenty other possible capital cities. 

There can be no question as to the efficiency of the ships 
and personnel of the German Navy. The ‘ Deutschland’ 
and her sisters represent the last word in naval construc- 
tion, while the restrictions imposed by the Versailles 
Treaty have been circumvented with consummate skill. A 
careful study of the film of the German manoeuvres held 
this summer in East Prussia affords evidence, not only 
of the excellence of all arms of the service, but also of the 
numerical strength of the mechanized forces. The effect 
on Poland was magical ! 

Germany today is no more menaced from without than 
she was three years ago. What need, therefore, is there 
for all these armed forces? Without colonies or any 
means of expansion for her growing population, the 
generation coming to manhood is fertile ground wherein 
to sow the seeds of intense Nationalism and resentment 
against her ex-enemies ; seeds that are forced into growth 
by subtle propaganda to the effect that the country 
is the victim of injustice in a jealous World. This has 
induced a mental condition bordering on desperation, 
and desperate men resort to desperate measures. For 
the moment, Germany’s foreign policy is governed by a 


DISEASE AND 


SS 


desire to avoid trouble with Great Britain. How far 
the Rosenberg plan will entice her East towards the 
rich wheat fields of the Ukraine is problematical, The 
question of the Polish Corridor is, for the present, shelyed 
while a frontal attack upon France would amount to 
strategic suicide. There remains, therefore, Only the 
road South-East, the line of least resistance. The ports 
of Trieste and Fiume might prove a great temptation 
should internal conditions in Germany drive the Leadey 
to seek a diversion in war. 

What attitude are we to adopt to all this? There jg 
both danger and folly in outbursts of denunciation and 
disgust. We have to live in the same world with 
Germany and we want, if possible, to live at peace with 
her. The first thing is to understand her, to realize 
the aims and aspirations of Hitlerism and treat them 
with respect, even though they run counter to our own 
ideals. Too often we hear the complaint that the 
Germans do not understand the psychology of the 
foreigner, but do we take the trouble to understand 
theirs ? Unless we do so, war is definitely on the horizon, 
The problem confronting statesmen today is how to 
draw this proud, virile, intelligent people more closely 
into the comity of Nations and to divert, not only its 
superabundant energy, but whatever is good in Hitlerisin 
from the path that leads to destruction into the way of 
Peace. 


CIVILIZATION 


By ALAN MONCRIEFF 


HE terms “ disease” and “ civilization” offer a 


direct challenge to the scientifically minded, who 
like to work from clear-cut definitions. Both terms are 
frankly useful abstractions. Civilization in relation to 
disease can be regarded only as it is manifested in its 
products—the civilized man and woman ;_ whilst disease 
is the effect of the interaction between certain injurious 
agents, varying from bacteria to motor-cars, and the 
individuals whom they assault. There are, in fact, as 
Hippocrates taught hundreds of years ago, no diseases, 
only diseased individuals. The possible effect of civiliza- 
tion on disease is therefore two-fold, in that it may both 
vary the nature of the injurious agents and also produce 
alterations in the resistance and reaction of the individual, 
There is a further consideration which arises from this. 
Essentially, the abstractions called “ diseases ” are little 
more than labels applied by doctors in the process of 
making a diagnosis. The better the means available for 
investigation, the more accurate will such diagnosis be ; 
and civilization certainly brings with it more effective 
means of diagnosis and classification. 

This is relevant to the often-quoted statement that 
cancer is a disease of civilization. The fallacies involved 
in such a generalization are many. It is obvious that 
opportunities for the correct certification of causes of 
death are likely to be better in great modern cities with 
up-to-date pathological laboratories than in sparsely 
populated communities in the centre of Africa or the 
Australian bush. Another factor which adds to the 
difficulties in estimating the significance of the recent 
increased incidence of cancer is indicated in the expres- 
sion “* population at risk.” During the past fifty years, the 
expected span of life has considerably lengthened and 
there are more old people in the community. Cancer is 


essentially a disorder of the elderly, and is likely to show 
an increase in its incidence because of the greater propor- 
tion of potential sufferers. Here is another consideration. 
The enormous reduction in the infant mortality rate in 
the past half-century, whereby last year in England and 


Wales nearly 40,000 more babies survived the first year of 
life than would have done thirty years ago, possibly means 
the existence of more relatively weakly individuals, and 


various consequent increased susceptibilities among 
adults. The fall in the birth-rate, again, means a relative 


? 


increase of “‘ first babies.”” The resulting slightly higher 
dangers of child-bearing may in part account for the rising 
death-rate among mothers. 

The principal cause of death at all ages today is officially 
described as “diseases of the heart and_ circulatory 
system.” These account for more than twice as many 
deaths as does any other group of disorders. The effect 
of civilization on this part of the body’s mechanism is 
considerable. But it must be remembered that modern 
methods of diagnosis—such as X-rays, the ingenious pulse- 
recording device of the late Sir James MacKenzie, and 
the electrical recording of the heart beat—may well 
mean that the certification of death from heart disease 
is more accurate than ever before. Consider again the 
apparent increase in disorders of blood pressure and 
disease of the arteries. Whether degeneration of the 
blood vessels precedes changes in blood pressure ot 
whether a rising blood pressure from other causes results 
in irremediable changes in the walls of the arteries is still 
a subject of debate among the experts. They are agreed. 
however, that “‘ essential ” high-blood pressure, without 
obvious gross changes in the arteries, is found more 
commonly in those who live the type of high-pressure life 
demanded by the ways in which civilized people earn 
their livelihoods. Serious changes in the blood vessels 
which supply nourishment to the heart muscle also 
appear to be more common than ever before. The strain 
of modern life may well be a factor in their causation. 

Then again, as already mentioned, the type of injurious 
agent may be varied by civilization. The part played 
by the motor-car in the death-returns needs no emphasis 
here. Modern bacteriological science shows that certain 
microbes, especially the group known as streptococci, ate 
playing an increasingly important part as disease pro 
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ers. The national problem of the rheumatic disorders 


du 
js probably closely concerned with this group of organ- 


jms as one of the important factors. Modern sleeping 
arrangements in public schools and institutions appear 
to offer facilities for the streptococcus to pass from one 
poy or girl to another. The problems of ventilation and 
the heating of houses do not arise for the out-of-door 
uncivilized individual; but the indoor conditions in 
which civilized man is forced to spend such a very large 
proportion of his life call for adjustments and adaptations 
which man has not yet succeeded in accomplishing. 

But even the out-door environment of the city worker 
js little less inimical to man’s normality. The pollution 
of the atmosphere by smoke exposes the delicate lining 
membranes of the lungs to irritation, against which resis- 
tance can, be but slowly built up. An apparent increase 
in cancer of the lung in recent times is sometimes attri- 
buted in part to this cause. The acid fumes in London 
are powerful enough to eat into the stone-work of the 
Houses of Parliament—a natural propagandist hint, if 
there ever Was one. 

Tuberculosis, one of the- scourges of the civilized 
areas of the world, appears, in certain countries, in- 
cuding our own, to be yielding to scientific attack. 
The factors which led to its prevalence are appar- 
ently keing brought under control. One group of the 





population, however, does not share in the general 
decrease in the tuberculosis mortality rate, the group 
which includes the young adolescent girl. The in- 
creased employment of women in industry has, without 
doubt, raised many new problems for the health authori- 
ties. The average young female office-worker lives a 
thoroughly unhygienic life, civilization offering her easy 
transport in crowded vehicles, late nights spent in the 
cinema or dance-hall, and facilities for eating the wrong 
sort of machine-prepared food in insufficient quantity 
amid attractive surroundings. To such injurious agents, 
her reactive capacity, amazingly good in some instances, 
is bound to be weakened sooner or later. Not surpris- 
ingly, tuberculosis takes its toll. Among the survivors, 
and perhaps more among the working women of the 
north, anaemia is a severe handicap to health. 

Civilization has increased the hygienic risks of mankind 
in many directions, without coincidently bringing the 
means of countering them. The decreased risk to life 
from ancient causes, consequent on the success of our 
“public health” methods, means that more people 
survive to old age and are exposed to the dangers 
peculiar to senescence. Meanwhile, in my opinion, 
the general quality of the race as regards health is 
certainly on the up-grade; but the problem is a complex 
one. 


A WORKER IN “THE WORKERS’ FATHERLAND ” 


By JOHN 


T was late when the ‘Tovarisch Markina’ was made 
fast to the Saratov landing-stage, and midnight had 
struck just before I returned to the ship after a brief tour 
of the town. I was not tired, and after writing some 
letters decided to go ashore again. The watchman had 
closed the gate, and to have argued with him would have 
meant wasting a half-hour. But there was a gap in the 
high wooden fence surrounding the wharf, and I squeezed 
through. Not a yard away from me was a sleeping man, 
the first of a row of people who were lying on the path. 
I looked at them—men and women of all ages, huddled 
together. There was a surprising order and regularity 
about the positions they had adopted for sleeping. as if the 
line had been ‘* dressed” for inspection. Most of the 
women had covered their faces with their shawls, and all 
had their bags of melons and bread clutched closely to 
their sides, 

Not everyone in the row was asleep, and an old man 
said something as I passed. I stopped and asked him in 
Russian if he could speak any German, for I knew that 
there were many Germans in the district, as Engels, the 
capital of the German Volga Soviet Republic, lies just 
across the river. 

Yes, he spoke German, and was glad to find someone 
willing to listen to him. His two companions were 
awakened by our whisperings, and it was not long before I 
had their stories. I asked them why they were sleeping 
in the street, and the old man said they had already been 
waiting six hours for the up-river boat. (Apparently it 
Was impossible to tell within twenty-four hours when 
the steamer from Astrakhan would arrive.) He had been 
a horse-breeder before the Revolution, and had owned 300 
animals, Wounded in the War, he had gone through 
tremendous hardships since 1917, but was now satisfied 
with his job on a kolkhoz (collective farm). I asked him 
how his present status compared with that of the old days, 


and he laughed ruefully. His companions were working 
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on a “factory farm” in the neighbourhood. Pay was 
poor, and they were not satisfied with the food, but they 
were resigned to their fate. The youngest of the trio said, 
‘** Improvement is certain. By the end of the second 
Five Year Plan ~—— 

Yes—it was always by the end of the second Plan. 
As if any great increase in the standard of life of Russia’s 
160,000.000 people could be achieved in that short period! 

Returning to the ship after two o'clock, I thought of 
the Communists in England making rose-coloured 
speeches about the conditions of the Soviet workers— 
and how a photograph of what I had just seen would 
have taken some explaining away. Yet the photograph 
would not have been a fair sample of life in the new 
Russia, where, in spite of all the failures, the conditions 
of the masses are slowly improving. The next day I 
was in the centre of one of the new giant metallurgical 
plants, which turns out more than a hundred tractors 
a day. Roads were vile, being sometimes merely rutted 
paths across fields, and the camels, goats, domestic pigs, 
and strangely-garbed Kalmucks showed how recently 
the new doctrines of steel, concrete, schools, and com- 
mittees had invaded the country. I covered thousands 
of miles of the Soviet Union, making an intensive study 
of workers’ conditions. I wanted to discover how the 
workers were living, how they were employed, how they 
reacted to the decrees of Moscow, what they thought of 
officialdom, how the distributive system functioned, 
and what was the standard of technical efficiency, and 
what the purchasing power of wages as compared with 
Britain and Germany. As for the “show pieces ”’— 
the palace-rooms in which Lenin worked—tombs and 
statues of the Commissars—cathedrals (now anti-God 
museums), &¢e.—these were of secondary importance, 
and I did not waste much time on them. 

I gathered suflicient evidence and statistics to satisfy 
myself that Russian working efficiency is well below that 
of Western Europe. In some cases not even the “ shock- 
brigaders ” and star “ go-getters,” who are specially 
graded at the period wage settlements—receiving much 
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higher pay than the average—reached the standard 
required of an English machinist. The purchasing- 
power of the highest-paid persons in Russia I came across 
(miners receiving 40 roubles for a day of six hours) is 
lower in terms of commodities and services than the 
wage of the lower-paid clerks in London. In spite of 
widespread building activity, housing conditions are 
definitely bad, and no one thinks anything of two families 
sharing a room. The workers are satisfied with the 
yovernment, as well they might be, for the leaders I 
met in the Commissariats, the Palace of Labour, the 
Military Academy, and the Soviet headquarters in 
Moscow were without exception men of ability and 
cnergy—old Bolsheviks who had fought in the revolution 
and Civil War, and had spent years abroad. These men 
were of a very different type from their subordinates, 
against whom there are frequent complaints. 

The bureaucracy is unwieldy and needs a thorough 
* disciplining-” from the rank next the top down to the 
petty officials at the bottom, who are the chief offenders. 
The evils of “ nichevo ” have yet to be eradicated from 
the make-up of the Russian. The die-hard anti-Com- 
munist who declares dogmatically that ‘“ human nature 
can’t be changed ” cannot, however, claim this as a proof 
if indeed an illogical affirmation can be 
called a theory. For the Communists have succeeded 
in “‘ changing ” human nature. The industrialization of 
large parts of the country under the first Plan, in spite 
of the frightful inefficiency, prejudice, stupidity, and 
deliberate sabotage that was so frequently met with, is 
proof positive of this. But while the success of the first 
Plan will, I anticipate, be duplicated by its successors, 
as yet only the fringe of the problem has been touched. 
Before Russia can attain the economic level of the West 
many plans must be carried through, and I am quite 
certain that even the limited number of comforts avail- 
able to the lower-paid workers in this country could not 
be obtained for the Russians in less than a generation, 
supposing that rationalization and the development of 
large-scale machinofacture proceeds uninterruptedly at 
top speed. 

It is in the realm of social services that the Soviets 
are most to be congratulated. The extension of facilities 
for radio and film edueation in schools, the raising of 
the school-leaving age to sixteen, the equalization of 
opportunity of University courses, the elimination of 
juvenile exploitation, the State medical services and 
the rest-homes-for-workers scheme—in these matters the 
West has something to learn from Russia. Working 
conditions are as yet anything but ideal. The three-shift 
system is being introduced into the newer factories, 
however, and works well. It is in the country and in 
the “unprotected ” trades that hours remain long— 
and a shortening of hours would mean a fall in pro- 
duction, for there is no unemployed army which could 
be absorbed. Shorter hours are bound to come, how- 
ever, as productive methods are improved, and a beginning 
has already been made in the dangerous trades, where a 
six-hour day is in force. 

Will the new social system succeed? Yes, without 
the slightest doubt—if for no other reason than that 
the new generation has been soaked in Communist 
ideology for so long. And the system which can base 
itself upon youth is bound to be successful—given the 
maintenance of anything like economic stability. And 
however clumsily the distributive apparatus works, and 
however backward production is as yet—economically 
the country is moving forward. So far from being a 
rose-garden, Russia is not a country in which the average 
British worker would be willing to stand the discomforts 
for more than a day. But—Russia is on her way. 
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ON GETTING WET 


By G. C. B. COTTERELL 


SUPPOSE there is a technique for dealing with 

unpremeditated immersion as there is for everything 
else. One avoids, for example, the conduct of my 
friend Blatherwick who marked this summer by falling 
out of his sailing-dinghy in City clothes ; showing too 
clearly that he had got his values mixed. His experience 
led me to review some immersions of my own. Six 
major sinkings, I find on reflection, go to show what 
little things amuse the gods. From them a moral ean 
perhaps be drawn, but I don’t know what it is. 

Take the first. I was, I am afraid, enjoying the War 
in the cockpit of an R.N.A.S. seaplane looking for 
submarines in the Firth of Forth. At four thousand 
feet the pressure-fed petrol tank gave out. The machine 
was new to me and of the multitude of taps and gadgets 
on the dashboard I had no idea which led to the main 
tank. There was no great hurry. Seeing a small vessel 
moving about the shining Firth below, I came down to 
examine the position in comfort; tasting once again 
the esoteric pleasure of the seaplane-pilot as the heels 
of the little floats shatter the green water into spray 
and the tiny machine nestles like a kittiwake into the 
waves, to duck and bob at every crest. I did not know 
the tail-float had been punctured in a previous landing, 
No sooner had I alighted than the control-wheel came 
heavily back into my chest, foreed there by the weight 
of water on the tail as she turned turtle. <A rapid 
shoehorn action catapulted me into the Forth and when 
I had let the oxygen hiss through my Perrin’s belt— 
ingenious, amphibious Mr. Perrin !—I looked round for 
the ship. Alas for the angle of vision! At four thousand 
feet she had seemed directly below : at chin-level she was 
two miles away. Her captain eventually lent me some 
pyjamas and filled my salt-coated briar with cavendish. 
I remember being very, very sick. 

My next damp interlude was also ev coelis, though 
this time from only eight hundred feet. But it was an 
eight hundred feet involuntary. Climbing on a summer's 
afternoon into the air above the Thames estuary my 
observer and I set out on the tedium of routine patrol. 
The other machine had already reached its level and was 
making off for the hunting-grounds. ‘Time to flatten-out, 
I thought, and tried to push the heavy stick forward. 
There was no response. Thinking the two hundred and 
sixty horses in front must be pulling a little harder than 
usual, I throttled down and pressed again. The ailerons 
began to flap loosely. As the big craft stalled, heeled 
over, and went down in a wide spiral dive it occurred to 
me that the controls had jambed. An_ interesting 
moment. We hit the water at eighty miles an hour— 
“with few, but with how splendid stars ’’—three tons 
of seaplane, two youthful oflicers and a brace of Lewis 
guns, and two fathoms down we went. Pieces of lighter 
wreckage began to drift slowly to the surface. With 
the fuselage rose my unconscious companion, who could 
not swim, borne upwards by his safety-belt. For my 
own part it was necessary to pretend that there was 
limitless time in which to extricate feet from twisted 
rudder-bar and arms from festooning wires; swil 
cautiously out through a maze of broken struts until one 
could see light, a green aquarial gleam, above; and 
then, lungs bursting and heart pounding, up and up 
to enter at last into that summer’s afternoon once more. 
Alive. 

The War over, some years of uneventful passage in 
West African dug-out canoes provided scope for immer 
sion that I took care not to exploit. Anyone who has 
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crouched quaking in the bottom of a misshapen caricature 
of a boat with most of his worldly goods plashing about 
in the inevitable bilge acquires an ingrained deter- 
mination to avoid affording the paddle-snobs their 
supreme JOY the spectacle of a hapless white man 
revolving in a yellow flood entirely surrounded by 
gurians. So that not until I had lost the secret battle 
yith malaria and was again in England did I have 
ai opportunity for more dignified ducking. I chose 
tine and place with care. A drizzle obscured the 
Henley course. It was too early for any but a lonely 
guller to be abroad. Or so I thought as I pulled a 
philosophical 28 up past Fawley. Quite wrong. A 
Jeander four rowing a course hit my rigger. I suppose 
the velocity of impact was about seventeen miles an 
hour. I soared parabolically through the drizzle to 
deseend breathless and considerably astonished into 
the Thames. Any conceit of myself as a sculler was 
removed a vear later when, failing to get my blade 
out cleanly, I rolled inexorably into the Severn. It 
was just that my inverted boat should be towed back 
by a fat woman in an outboard dinghy while I galloped 
home in my socks, egged ever onward by an amused 
Alsatian. 

The Severn is by no means a good river for falling 


into; too many snags and too many weeds. And 
even the Romans whose Celtic house-boys brought 


them trout out of h’Avron, look you, were apt to grumble 
that Sabrina’s banks were mainly mud. Nevertheless, 
I have often fallen into the Severn; decorously and 


more or less on purpose. So that when a prince of 


~sausage-makers who was pioneering then with outboard 
> Oo 


speed-craft invited me to be towed behind his newest 
on a surf-board, I misguidedly accepted. His first 
victim, a maiden who doubtless swam imperturbably 
and well in the chlorinated waters of the local lido, 
he did his best to drown ten yards from the bank. He 
was unused, he afterwards confessed, to his new motor. 
Trembling, I arranged myself on the board in my turn 
and we moved off under full throttle. For some four 
hundred vards I clung, blinded and suffocated, to that 
bounding, twisting, devil-seized plank. The sensation 
of speed was terrific. But at thirty miles an hour 
I decided to go home, fearing to involve the pilot in 
trouble if I capsized still clinging to his wretched board. 
Adopting a hedgehog pose, head between knees, I let 
go; to spin dizzily down to Sabrina’s bed on the ground- 
floor. When, much later, I rose again to the surface 
the prince and his craft were out of sight. I never 
eat sausages but I re-think the things I thought as 
Iswum to the bank to unravel the true-lovers’ knots 
affectionately entwined by that erotic nymph round 
either ankle. What Blatherwick would have made 
of all this I do not know. 


My last immersion was the worst. I did not fall in. 
The Welsh Sea came out and did the immersing for me. 
Thad been fishing for bass from a rock with the wrong 
bait in the wrong kind of weather. At length, turning 
my back on that bassless sea, I knelt down and began 
to wind my crude tackle. Or there may have been 
bass in it: as I say, I had no means of knowing. Sud- 
denly an extremely cold wave leapt upon me from 
behind . so icy cold, so utterly unexpected that 
my heart -already indulging in a mitral incompetency 
—pinked badly, missed; so that for some remarkably 
unpleasant moments I lay clinging to the seaweed like 
a landed fish that awaits the coup-de-grdce. What 
with sausages and fish. . . breakfast is always something 
of a difficulty with those who know the proper time 
for eating ¢ 


ges and bacon. 


i. 
DEUIL NATIONAL 
[DUN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS) 

A quinzaine qui vient de s’écouler aura vu la 
France frappée par deux fois en plein coeur. A 
une semaine exactement dintervalle, se sont déroulées 
deux cérémonies funébres d’une émouvante grandeur ct 
dune profonde affliction: les obséques nationales de 
Louis Barthou et de Raymond Poincaré. Deux de nos 
plus éminents hommes d'état, que la lutte avait. de leur 
vivant, réunis plus d'une fois céte a céte, ont trouvé, 
dans le symbolique rapprochement de leur mort, 

loccasion supréme de communier encore. 

L’atmosphére, toutefois, du dernier hommage que leur 
a rendu Paris s’est montrée, en raison des circonstances, 
sensiblement différente. Le Ministre des Affaires Etran- 
géres était tombé sous les balles d’un assassin. L’ancien 
Président de la République succombait, lui, calmement 
a la montée d’un mal déja enraciné. Et il était aisé de 
percevoir, a plus dun signe furtif, que le recueillement 
de la foule n’était point de nature identique. 

Le meurtre de Louis Barthou souleva, dés qu'on le 
sut fraternellement lié a VTassassinat du_ roi-chevalier 
Alexandre de Yougoslavie, un sentiment houleux de 
bouleversement et dindignation. Le sens de hospitalité, 
qui est si fortement ancré dans les ames francaises, 
tressaillit d’apprendre Vhorrible forfait perpétré a Mar- 
seille. A peine connue, la nouvelle de Vattentat courut 
sur les Boulevards comme une trainée de poudre. Ce 
n’était que visages anxieux, regards éperdus, Ilévres 
crispées. On apprit d’abord le décés du souverain, et 
une immense angoisse gonfla le eaur innombrable de la 
foule. Puis, dans la soirée, la confirmation que Louis 
Barthou était, lui aussi, tombé victime du lache guet- 
apens, mit le comble 4 la stupéfaction douloureuse et 4 
Vindignation contenue de la population de Paris. On 
Ledésir dun 
exemple saisissant se 


pleurait, mais on maudissait plus encore. 
chatiment dun 
lisait dans tous les yeux. Et dans le pieux défilé qui 
vint battre, deux jours entiers, contre le cercueil du 
ministre, s’exprimait, d’évidence, lespoir des honnétes 
gens de France en cette politique d’assainissement et 
de justice qui vient, enfin, de se mettre en marche. 
Tout autre fut la réaction de Paris a lannonce de la 
mort du Président Poincaré. Aucun élément trouble 
ne vint, ici, se méler 4 la respectueuse douleur qui 
Depuis longtemps on savait que la 


immeédiat et 


étreignit le pays. 
santé du “Sauveur du franc ” 
<carté de la vie publique par laffaiblissement physique, 
Raymond Poincaré restait cependant un embléme ct 
une lecon. Son influence morale s’exercait chaque jour 
dans le domaine de lidée. II représentait, dans ce quil 
a de plus haut et de plus sacré, esprit de Punion nationale. 
Et sa figure altiére, nette, marquée de clarté lucide et 
de sensibilité, sous le masque d’apparente froideur, 
incarnait peut-étre ce que les Francais, au fond de leur 


était, sans espoir, ébranlée. 


Aime, apprécient le plus en un chef. 

L’ultime adieu de la capitale a Villustre disparu fut, 
entre tous, d’une simplicité grandiose. Transporté sous 
le majestueux déme du Panthéon, dépositaire de nos 
plus pures gloires, le corps de Raymond Poincaré recut, 
pendant deux jours, [hommage d’un peuple immense, 
ardent et recueilli, apaisé et fervent. Les heures les 
plus émouvantes furent, certainement, celles de la soirée 
de vendredi, ott, sous les feux conjugués des projecteurs 
illuminant de mauve et de bfine les fines colonnes du 
temple, une foule de plusieurs milliers de personnes s‘en 
Vint, jusqu’A minuit passé, apporter Voffrande de son 
silence a celui qui, devant le jugement de lHistoire, 
restera l'un des plus grands Francais que notre terre ait 


dn. Va 


su concevoir, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


English Ballet 


Now is the winter of ballet. We _ balleiomanes 
summer with the dazzling visitation of the Russians. For the 
rest of the year we attend our native organizations. These 
have virtues and attractions of their own: but it is with the 
Russians that we both consciously and unconsciously identify 
our conception of the ballet today. Unfortunately, such an 
attitude is sometimes judged by persons responsible for 
English ballet as in great part a product of snobbery, of the 
same snobbery that in the world of music demands foreign 
names and the glamour of foreign achievement. I say 
* unfortunately,” because some of those who organize our 
lhallets thus feel themselves justified and insist upon having a 
way of their own with that jaunty, obstinate and self-satisfied 
air which, if it be typically English, breeds an atmosphere 
unsuitable to true creativeness. 

But on the face of it, with our many excellent and well- 
trained dancers, why should English ballet not be comparable 
with Russian ballet? It is easy to provide the answer. 
Ballet, though always delightful, though it be the ideal after- 
dinner spectacle, is an exceedingly subtle, poetic, and even 
esoteric, art. Few of those who create English ballets show 
that they have grasped the deeper senses of this poetry. 
And, indeed, it could not be expected. For at least a hundred 
years the ballet in France was dominated by Italian dancers 
and Italian choreographers. The Russians, in their turn, took 
ballet lessons principally from the French. It would not be 
far from the truth to say that Fokine, Diaghilev’s original 
maitre de ballet, was the first independent Russian choreo- 
grapher. Russian ballet served an assiduous apprentice- 
ship of at least a hundred years during which time the 
national style was evolved. No such continuity can be 
traced in the history of English ballet. It is true that today 
we admit strong affiliations with the Russians. For the most 
part our best dancers are trained in the excellent schools that 
teach the Italo-Russian method of Cecchetti. In this and 
in coming months we shall see at Sadler’s Wells and the Old 
Vie performances of such classical ballets as Giselle, Casse- 
Noisette, Swan-Lake (all four acts) and such Fokine ballets 
as Sylphides and Carnaval. But, in my opinion, these strong 
ties with the living tradition of ballet are not sufficient. We 
need a great Russian maitre de ballet. Three years ago I sug- 
gested that the best course for English ballet would be the 
issue of an invitation to Fokine himself. He should be sum- 
moned, I suggested, to England just as Noverre was summoned 
to Stuttgart and Petipa to St. Petersburg. 

After visiting Sadler’s Wells several times in the last 
few weeks, I feel bound to renew that suggestion. I have 
enjoyed many evenings at the theatre and I am loath to 
appear too harsh. As a rule, what is called “taste” is 
not a far-reaching quality one way or the other. But I feel 
bound to say that some of the lapses from taste at Sadler's 
Wells are positively terrifying to any experienced balletomane. 
Take the local production of Fokine’s Carnaval. This per- 
fect welding of the Germanic music with Fokine’s and Bakst’s 
conception cannot be anglicized. A slavish imitation of 
Bakst’s setting would be preferable to the rustic note that 
Elizabeth and March Williams have introduced into the 
costumes. Carnaval in dingy countrified colours—Papillon 
without wings—a village idiot of a Pierrot—a_ starched 
Kusebius—a neo-elassic setting! Still worse, there were 
no masks in the pas de trois, and Chiarina and her com- 
yanions wore coloured gloves! Fancy Carnaval without 
that white unwaving glove with which Chiarina should 
take her farewell through curtains at the back! In any 
case, a projecting piece of scenery made such a farewell 
impossible. The essence of this ballet resides in the perfect 
geometry of the dancers upon an open stage. The stage 
at Sadler’s Wells is small. It is amazing that it should 
be made smaller for this ballet. One can only conclude 
that the producers have grasped neither the poetry nor the 
geometry of Carnaval for all the scores of times they have 
seen it as produced by its originators. 


associate 


ADRIAN STOKES. 


The Cinema 


“The Cat’s Paw.” At the Capitol 


Haroitp Lioyp is the most reliable of Hollywood's solo 
comedians. Like Charlie Chaplin, he works for himself 
not for a company, preferring to choose his own stories ang 
to arrange his own production schedule. But, unlike fy, 
Chaplin, he works regularly, and is always careful to employ 
first-class helpers. As an actor he is not to be compared 
with Mr. Chaplin ; indeed, he is not so much a born comedian 
as a skilful performer of just the right type for fitting easily 
into a certain range of well-tried comedy situations, His 
screen personality never varies much ; he is always a simple, 
honest young man who blunders into difficulties and extricates 
himself by a mixture of innocence, courage, and good luck 
He is thus much more dependent than Mr. Chaplin on the 
quality of his stories, and for this very reason is compelled 
to find good stories, full of lively and unexpected incident, 
Most of his films have a slightly mechanical air—they are 
the result of skilled team work by his band of gag-men anq 
technicians rather than of personal inspiration—but their 
mechanics are so efficient that they can nearly always be 
trusted to provide excellent entertainment. 

In The Cats Paw, which will start a run at the Capitol 
on Sunday, October 28, we see Mr. Lloyd as Ezekiel Cobb, 
a missionary’s son who comes to America after having been 
brought up in a Chinese village. The plot is concerned 
with his incursions into local politics after various coin 
cidences have led to his election as Mayor of a city riddled 
with graft and gangsters. He is the supposed nominee 
of the Reform Party, whose practice, however, is to put up 
apparently impossible candidates in order to ensure the 
continued success of their opponents, with whom they 
habitually share the spoils. The Reformers are thus dismayed 
at Ezekiel’s success, but eventually their campaign manager, 
a tough old grafter with a streak of kindness, is won over 
by Ezekiel’s transparent honesty and proceeds to support 
him in a grand battle with the crooked politicians and their 
gangster allies. 

Most of the action is treated in straightforward style, and 
those who expect riotous slapstick from Mr. Lloyd may be 
disappointed. Indeed, the gags are less numerous and less 
effective than usual, and some of Mr. Lloyd’s earlier pictures 
have been much richer in separately amusing incidents. 
The Cat's Paw is hampered, too, by the prevailing raucousness 
of the dialogue, further enhanced, at unnecessary moments, 
by an insistent musical accompaniment. But the story is 
nearly always exciting, and it leads to an exceptionally 
ingenious climax, when Exekiel, faced with a framed-up 
charge of corruption, herds all the crooks of the city into the 
cellar of a Chinese friend and bluffs them into confessing their 
crimes by persuading them that he is about to subject themall 
to a Chinese execution—a scheme neatly furthered by the 
devices of a Chinese conjurer. The whole thing is one of those 
heroic fairy-tales which Ameriea has lately taken to devising 
as an imaginary solution of her social discontents, but it is 
done with such skilful gusto that Ezekiel’s exploits are thor 
oughly entertaining. 

There is much less human interest here than there was, for 
instance, in Movie Crazy—which is still, I think, Mr. Lloyd's 
best picture—and his heroine, cleverly played by Una Merkel, 
is compelled to disguise her charms under a battery of caustic 
wise-cracks. Mr. Lloyd himself, too, has less scope than 
usual for exploiting his favourite brand of sympathetie 
innocence, since the plot soon requires him to assume the 
demeanour of a genuine hero, determined to clean up his 
native city, even though it cost him his life. The direction— 
by Sam Taylor, who used to direct Mary Pickford in silent 
days—is at times a trifle hurried and incoherent, but it 
improves as it goes on, and the sequence showing the round-up 
of the crooks is vividly handled, with a discerning eye for 
pictorial detail. Mr. Lloyd may lose a few admirers by 
abandoning his old slapstick style, but he has invented a some 
what new type of melodramatic comedy, perhaps more promis 
ing for the future than any further variations on the old 
formula of casual misadventure. CHARLES DAVY. 
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Music 


Two Conductors and Two Programmes 

& CRIKEY !” said someone, ‘* That’s Széli—that was!” 
And I can do no more than translate into the more leisurely 
and particular, if less irreverent, language customary in 
literary periodicals this tribute to the conductor of the 
Courtauld-Sargent concert at Queen’s Hall last week. The 
speaker Was being quite accurate. It was Széll, that is 
to say the credit for some preformances, which rank among 
the best in my experience, must be given to Mr. Georg Széll. 
An crchestra, provided that it is an orchestra and not merely 
acollection of indifferent musicians, is as good as its conductor 
makes it, and on this occasion the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra was very good indeed. Here was delicacy and 
strength, accuracy and flexibility in perfect combination. 

In addition to giving these excellent performances, Mr. 
széll had chosen (with what assistance I know not) one of 
the most interesting programmes I have heard for a long time. 
On paper it looked a little dull—three pieces by Venetian com- 
posers of the sixteenth century, a Serenade by Mozart, some 
Arneand one of Haydn’sSymphonies. Inthe event, withevery- 
thing lit up by the conductor's enthusiasm, it proved thorough- 
ly enjoyable. The pieces by Gabrieli and Merulo showed 
that the composers of Venice were not far behind their 
fellow-citizens, Titian and Tintoretto, in the grandeur of 
their conceptions and the richness of their colour. Allow- 
ance must, of course, be made for the transfer of these pieces 
to modern instruments, and it is possible that the pieces by 
Gabrieli had been, to resort again to the pictorial metaphor, 
overcleaned in the process. 

It was in his handling of Mozart and Haydn that Mr. Széll’s 
quality as a conductor was most conspicuous. Mozart's 
Serenade in D major is not great music in the sense that 
Haydn’s Symphony in G from the second Paris set is. It 
does not set out to be more than a delicious rococo adornment 
to some evening party. As such it was played, with an 
exquisite delicacy and a complete realization of its style. 
It was a particular joy to hear the singing tone of the strings, 
a sound that has not been heard in London for many months. 
The Symphony was given more weight and breadth, as was 
its due, but without any attempt to read into it implications 
derived from later developments in music. The lyrical quality 
of the profound Largo, one of Haydn’s loveliest movements, and 
the resilient buoyancy of the Minuet were perfectly realized. 
In giving the chief credit to Mr. Széll for this enchanting 
experience, it must not be supposed that he is one of your 
exhibitionist conductors. There is in him nothing of the flashy 
virtuoso showing to the listener by an extravagant gesture 
how much he is on the spot. All the work had been done at 
rehearsal, and at the concert he trusted the players to know 
their entries and to respond to his slightest indications. 

The concert made an auspicious opening to the autumn 
season, and, so far as the actual playing went, the standard 
was well maintained at the Royal Philharmonie Society’s 
first concert under Sir Thomas Beecham. But the programme 
of this concert was as bad as the other was good. In Elgar’s 
“Cockaigne ” Overture the conductor's temperament was 
hopelessly at odds with the music, and all its Cockney robust- 
ness and sentimentality were refined away by over-polishing 
of the detail. A selection from Sibelius’s incidental music to 
The Tempest proved too scrappy to fill three-quarters of an 
hour. The composer, who had divided the music into two 
Suites, knew better than the conductor who lumped the two 
Suites together, omitting one or two numbers. The Prelude 
is an astonishing piece of descriptive music and the other 
numbers are excellent theatre-music, apt to the situations, 
and some of them very beautiful. They were superbly played 
ifone excepts a too finicking accentuation of the violin tremo- 
landos in the storm-music, which should surely be smooth and 
without so much definition. I missed the Beethoven Con- 
certo, having other fish to fry, and returned to hear a Suite of 
pieces by Rossini, cleverly bedizened by Respighi, of which it 
can only be said that it is vastly inferior to La Boutique Fan- 
fasque, and made too weak an ending for an already scrappy 
programme. It was interesting to note that Rossini had 
imvented vears before Strauss was born the first half of the 


Jochanaan-theme in Salome. 
DyYNELEY Hussey. 


Art 
The Crafts Deliverec 
One of the many problems connected with the arts to which 
there appears to be no satisfactory solution is the way in 
which certain artists seem to work much better within limita- 
tions and restrictions imposed from outside than they do in 
complete freedom. To anyone who holds at all an indi- 
vidualistie view of the function of the artist it is almost 
inconceivable that the painters or sculptors of mediaeval times 
should have produced any good work, when not only were their 
subjects prescribed by their patrons but they were even told 
exactly what figures were to be included, where they were to 
be placed, what their gestures were to be and how they were 
to be dressed. Yet there seems to be very little doubt that a 
painter like Duccio suffered such tyranny, and the mosaicists 
of Ravenna must have been even further tied by the purely 
formal conventions of the art of their day to which they were 
supposed to conform. Naturally, not all artists work satis- 
factorily under restrictions, and not all restrictions are equally 
stimulating. But in general it can be said that restrictions 
produce the best results in the applied arts, whether they are im- 
posed by the material used or by the purpose of the object made. 

For nearly a century the applied arts in England have 
been dominated either by an extreme commercialism or by 
an extreme individualism. The purely commercial type of 
art hardly requires description. We all know to what depths 
of horror late Victorian ingenuity could reduce even so 
simple an object as a grate by the sticking on of cheap orna- 
ment and the twisting of simple forms. This complete neglect 
of beauty led by a natural process to the opposite cult, in 
which utility was thrust out and beauty was enthroned. In 
its most creditable form this attitude was represented by the 
Pre-Raphaelites, in spite of all their theories. For however 
much Morris may have talked about bringing beauty into 
the home of the English workman, he never really offered goods 
that would appeal to any but a limited circle of over-refined 
sensibilities. This tendency has been carried on since his time, 
and is represented at the present time by those many little 
art-potteries run by high-minded individuals in the South 
Downs. These cloisters of good taste, to which we habitually 
apply the term arty, are dead, in that they do not even claim 
to satisfy a widespread need, but aim rather at cultivating 
their own garden for their own benefit. Their artiness is 
usually based on the refusal to use any of the methods of com- 
mercialism, good or bad, and if possible to pursue their exact 
contraries. They are therefore often cut off from technical 
advantages, and, in purely aesthetic matters, they have 
tended in recent years to seek self-consciously an empty sim- 
plicity often amounting to crudity (a plain black and orange), 
merely because commercial pottery is ornate. 

The exhibition of china, pottery and glass arranged by 
Messrs. Harrods shows that the situation has improved and 
that the right kind of compromise has been reached. Two 
important firms, the makers of Foley China and of Royal 
Staffordshire Earthenware, have invited some thirty distin- 
guished artists to design all kinds of china and glass for them. 
The scheme seems to have been planned as a good business 
proposition, but the artists have been allowed as much 
freedom as possible. From the commercial point of view it is 
hard to see how it can be a failure ; the artists have nearly 
all produced designs of the highest quality and the prices 
have been kept remarkably low. On the other hand, the 
atmosphere of business seems to have had a good effect on the 
artists, and with a very few exceptions they have avoided 
slipping into artiness of any kind. The only sinners in this 
respect are Mr. Gordon Forsyth, whose attempt to give 
rectangular frames to his circular plates seems, aesthetically, 
to have been defeated by the potter’s wheel, and Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, whose larger decorative designs do not look well 
reproduced on small earthenware plaques. In general, the 
designers keep to the traditional shapes, and to them the 
Bloomsbury style of decoration is brilliantly adapted in the 
pieces by Mr. Duncan Grant, Mrs. Bell, Mr. Graham Suther- 
land and Miss Angelica Bell, which benefit by a more finished 
execution than they have been used to. Dare we say, finally, 
that in his exquisite breakfast set in dove-grey and crimson 
Mr. Ben Nicholson has at last found his cup of tea ? 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Farmer’s Career 

An old question is being asked of me with increasing fre- 
quency, and doubtless more often of other people with more 
knowledge. Is there an opening in horticulture and farming 
for a boy of good education ? and what is the best preparation ? 
The answer is difficult. Some of the would-be horticulturists 
go to work as undergardeners in the bigger and more famous 
gardens of the great. Some apply for jobs to the seed mer- 
chants who are often ready to give at least temporary work 
in the spring. The would-be husbandmen usually go to 
an agricultural college (or take the excellent agricultural 
schools at Oxford, which specialize in economics), or Cam- 
bridge which emphasizes pure science. In horticulture the 
women do better, I think, than the men, for the reason that 
they are content with smaller successes, and their colleges— 
Swanley, for example—are essentially practical. Pupils become 
gardeners—sometimes jobbing gardeners—or they take up 
some small particular branch, such as the miniature Japanesy 
rock garden, planted in pot or sink. A humble living can be 
made thus, and there is always an opening for those who are 
willing to become paid gardeners; but the professional and 
commercial gardeners usually say that their best men rise 
from the ranks. 


Capital Needs 

The farming aspirants are almost exclusively male, and 
it must be said at once that it is next door to impossible to 
suceeed without a certain capital. This has always been 
understood by professional farmers. Groups of young men 
from the colleges have lately tried to run farms with no more 
capital than a hundred pounds or two apiece ; and by doing 
all the work themselves they have kept afloat; but have 
hardly earned a labourer’s wage. In such ventures, and some 
others, the most successful have been the best engineers. 
There is certainly scope for experts in farm machinery, 
whether they work for themselves or for someone else. 
Engineering knowledge and ingenuity are probably of more 
practical use than either botany or biology or chemistry. 

® * * * 


* * * * 


The Glass Age 

Horticulture and husbandry are different pursuits ; but 
cultivation under glass begins to impinge on to open field. 
The value of the crops grown under glass in the Lea Valley 
is said to exceed the total value of the products of the fields 
of the whole country. Very small holders are making 
salient successes in very different places. Cornwall, South 
Lincolnshire and Lancashire are especially distinguished— 
glasshouses multiply amazingly round about Lancashire 
towns, as in the Preston neighbourhood ; and most have 
been built by poor men who have made themselves expert 
in the growing of vegetables, fruit and flowers. On this 
subject almost every county council has a Jong list of approved 
men waiting—mostly in vain—for a small holding; and 
vacant farms are snapped up at once. In general the small 
holders are doing better; but how many men of higher 
education wish to face the life of a family farmer? Even 
for the humblest farm a modicum of capital, say, £10 an 
acre, is necessary. 


A Tree Calendar 

It is much to be hoped that ‘* The Men of the Trees,” who 
do quite invaluable work in cultivating a “ tree sense ”’ in the 
community, are not becoming infected with the quite excessive 
rage for conifers that besets our official afforesters. They have 
produced, as customary, a tree diary that is a very handsome 
thing, consisting of romantic photographs of trees with 
romantic lines of verse subscript. This year’s calendar is even 
better than usual, except in one regard. The best and leafiest 
of the summer months are adorned with pictures of conifers. 
* The cedars of Lebanon which He hath planted, where the birds 
make their nests’ do not wholly fit an English August. 
Now the world (especially the newspaper) needs spruce trees ; 
and we did not need leaders to prove that the trunks of the 
Scots pine add a glory to sunlight. The larch (which grie- 


* * * 


vously offended Wordsworth because of its alien green) gives 
a hard and valuable wood ; but for such virtues we are spoiling 
some of the most characteristic of English scenes with excess 


of fir trees, witness the New Forest and that incomparable 
haunt of certain rare birds and plants, the Norfolk and Suffal; 
Breckland. Doubtless the conifers. grow more quickly thay 
hard woods into money ; but there is need, and will be More 
need, of many of the harder woods and the native deciduoy, 
trees. Carpenters, decorators and craftsmen are crying out 
for sycamore, which, after all, afforests itself wherever it jg 
allowed to grow. Ash grows more and more valuable. Oak 
will never be superseded. Furniture makers demand more and 
more beech, a wood for which new uses (including the frame, 
of tennis racquets) are being found. Is any English tree g 
splendid, both in vertebrae and flesh, both in form and colour, 
both in stature and grace? Lovers of scenery are joined hy 
many specialists in holding that the popularity of firs j, 
excessive, and both begin to cry out for more oak, more ash, 
more beech, more sycamore. Landlords with little home-made 
afforestations cultivate the same fallacy as the nation 
afforesters. Give us our native trees, and only three conifers 
can claim our nationality. 
* ‘ * * 
Trees of the Nations 
These Men of the Trees have also made arrangements for 
their great exhibition of tree pictures at Grosvenor House fron, 
November Ist for a month. Over thirty countries ar 
exhibiting pictures which represent so far as may be national 
scenes of which trees or a tree are the distinction. A good 
many are coming from oversea Britain, and it is my experi- 
ence that both Canadian and Australian artists peculiarly excel 
in pictures of tree architecture. Two pictures, one of a Jack 
pine, one of a weeping bhie gum, remain very vividly in 
the memory. Lord Allenby, a great tree lover, will open 
the exhibition, and special eeremonies will be opened by 
ambassadors of various countries, including Sweden and 
France. Entrance to the exhibition will be free, by invitation, 
which may be obtained from the Secretary, Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, W. 
ok * * 1% 
Unemployed Afforesters 
Further progress has been made with the scheme for 
employing 20,000 men (such is Mr. Baske Baker’s ideal) in 
the work of afforesting our wasted acres, which amount to 
millions. Perhaps the most successful of all smaltholding 
schemes has been the association, as in the Thetford area, 
of a holding of a few acres, on the edge of the new woods, 
The work of the men varies a good deal at different seasons, 
and they are able (like Jorrocks at dinner) to ** fill up the 
ehinks ” with work on the holding, which consists more of 
animal than plant cultivation. In England as in similar 
places in Sweden, one may see the sight that Thoreau said 
he had never seen but desired to see: ‘* Never met I a man 
engaged in the so simple operation of building his own house.’ 
The subject is worth the attention of the excellent institution 
of Grith Fyrd, which has especially encouraged the building 
of houses and sheds by else unemployed squatters. 
* * « * 
The Heron’s Enemies 
A battle (of which details are reported in the excellent 
Bird Notes and News of the R.S.P.B.) has been proceeding 
over the heron, the biggest and most pictorial of all British 
birds ; and a census ef its nests has been taken. Fishermen 
both in Westmorland and Yorkshire urge the County Couneils 
to take the bird off the protected list. Such withdrawal 
would be a retrograde step. Years ago a letter that I very 
much treasured reached me from a preserver of fish and 4 
great fisherman in Westmorland. The gist of it was that 
he preserved his otters partly because they were the fisher 
man’s friend. They killed diseased fish, and reduced the 
number of the trout’s enemies. The otter, like the heron, 
may do harm ; but in the large they are of service, not least 
in the destruction of eels ; and in any ease there is room for 
both. It is certainly more important that we should have 
our herons than that a fisherman or two should exterminate 
a friend or enemy, whichever the bird be. Pigeon racers 
are demanding the destruction of the peregrine falcon with 
as little excuse as the fisherman; and happily the County 
Councils are proving firm in their policy of preservation. 
W. Beacu THomas 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Sprecraror.] 
SLUM CLEARANCE experience described as a religious experience. In this 


[To the Editor of Tur. SpecTATOR.] 
sia,—Dr. Shackleton Bailey’s suggestion that an impartial 
tribunal should be set up to decide whether any particular 
property is or is not habitable is a very different matter from 
demanding compensation for condemned property. The 
administration of the Housing Acts may need overhauling, 
put that is no reason for altering the rules as to the payment 
of compensation which have been in force, and accepted 
by all parties, ever since the War, and in principle since 1890. 

“The Bristol resolution was ingeniously framed so as not to 
appeat in terms to demand compensation for property con- 
denned as uninhabitable. More candour has been shown in 
the ensuing correspondence in the Press. Lack of repair is 
not the only, or even the principal cause of houses being 
unfit to live in. A supporter of the demand for more com- 
pensation has put the position quite candidly in a letter in 
the Press : 

“ Dwelling-houses are seldom condemned for want of repair. 
This could be remedied by the local authority serving a notice 
to repair. In fact they are generally condemned for radically 
inherent defects—namely, inadequate ventilation, darkness, rooms 
below 8 feet in height, lack of yard space and lack of certain 
sanitary conveniences. However willing landlords may be to 
retnedy these defects, the construction of the house or lack of space 
in most cases renders it impossible. 

It is in respect of property of this description, as to which 
no remedy short of demolition can be effective, that com- 
pensation is now being claimed, wherever the landlord has kept 
the premises in repair. The result would be that the great 
bulk of slum property could not be cleared without imposing 
on the taxpayer the burden of paying full compensation 
to the owners in respect of a wasting asset that has depreciated 
to the point at which it is useless and therefore has no value. 

The impression created at Bristol was that no property 
was safe from inclusion in a clearance area, however habitable 
or even commodious, if there was bad property in the neigh- 
hourhood. This position cannot arise if the inspectors do their 
duty in accordance with the provisions of the Act. For the 
authority is bound to exclude from any clearance area all 
property which is not unfit for human habitation or dangerous 
or injurious to health. It is true that this definition covers 
the case of the house which is habitable itself but a nuisance 
to its neighbours. But as this part of the Act of 1930 has not 
been enforced by the present Government. it cannot be relevant 
to the present attack on Sir Hilton Young or to the grievances 
which property owners are said to have been suffering since 
1919, With this exception, which has remained a dead letter, 
no property which is habitable ought to be included in a clear- 
ance area, and if the Ministry's inspectors have been abusing 
their powers, the remedy is to improve the procedure, not to 
alter the rule that property which is uninhabitable should not 
be the subject of any compensation beyond site value.—Yours 
faithfully, Pact SPRINGMAN. 

2 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.4. 


WHAT DOES THE CHURCH STAND FOR? 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 
Sir.—Mr, T. S. Eliot, in his extremely interesting attempt in 
your pages to cope with the curious, not to say equivocal, 
question, ** What does the Church stand for ? ” declares that 
“the man who is neither inside the Church nor outside is a 
person who has thought nothing out.’ Surely, this is a 
most inaccurate and unfair statement so far as this country is 
concerned ! 

It is true that Roman Catholicism, depending as it does on 
the human right to private judgement, offers its dogmas as 
something which a man may choose to believe, and that then 
his choice may be reached by a process of thinking things out. 
But in this country, as Mr. Eliot would be the first to insist, 
Roman Catholics are only a sect. And whether or not a man 
belongs to the Established Church is, as we are more and more 
frequently being told, not a matter of his carrying out a 
Process of thinking out, but a matter of his undergoing an 





country, accordingly, it is precisely the man who has thought 
things out who will be “* neither inside the Church nor outside ” 
till, if ever, he has that experience. 

No doubt discussion with him will indeed be impossible. 
But that is owing to the condition of his coming to believe ; 
it is not, as Mr Eliot implies, the result of his own mental 
sloth.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Savile Club, W.1. MONTGOMERY 


[To the Editor of Tue SrecTator.] 
Sir,—The main point of the article contributed by Laicus 
Ignotus in your issue of October 12th is contained in the 
following sentence: ‘* You people claim to say something 
about God. Say that first. We are concerned about social 
and international affairs. But we do not want to hear you 
upon them unless you have first told us of God.” May I 
be aliowed to put two questions to the writer? One: has 
he read, and if not, will he read, the Report of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930, obtainable from S.P.C.K., in which 
this subject is set forth fully and plainly ? and secondly, 
having carefully digested the statement, will he write again 
explaining what further information is needed ?—I am, 
Monkton Farleigh Rectory. M. F. Hat. 


BELGION. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND NOVELS 

{To the Editor of Tur Spectator.] 
Sir.—It is disconcerting to find The Spectator supporting, 
even though only half-heartedly, the demand of the Libraries 
Committee of Westminster for a Novel Censor. But your 
issue of October 19th was already printed before Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson’s decisive and, indeed, derisive letter 
appeared in The Times. 

What on earth, Sir, are Public Librarians for but to purchase 
on behalf of their Library Committees such books as they 
deem to be necessary and suitable for those who use these 
institutions ? If they like to go further than this, and to arrange 
their purchases in categories labelled ** A” and * U,” or in 
any other way they fancy, more power to their elbows. But 
why should they be considered so incapable as to require some 
semi-official body to do their work for them, and to decide 
which books they may, or may not, buy ? 

Some very cogent arguments can be advanced against the 
purchase by public free libraries of any Fiction of whatsoever 
kind—but that is another story.—-I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

G. Wren Howarp. 

Jonathan Cape Ltd., 80 Bedford Square, W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tux. SpecTATOorR.|} 

Sir,—Your reference to the report of the Public Libraries 
Committee of Westminster in your issue of October 19th 
suggests that library committees have a right when selecting 
books to exercise a measure of censorship. It is difficult to 
see why borrowers from public libraries (who contribute to 
the cost of books through the rates) should not enjoy the 
benefits of a free circulation of ideas equally with those who 
are able to buy books or join expensive libraries. Everyone 
has an equal right to read any book until it has been proved 
obscene in open court. Demand should, therefore, be the 
sole criterion of selection. If the open shelves system gives 
rise to difficulties with regard to persons of immature age it 
should be modified. The frequent assumption by library 
committees of rights of censorship over a large section of the 
reading public is fraught with danger, as these bodies are too 
often composed of persons who fail to appreciate the social 
advantages attendant on the free and open discussion of 
sexual subjects which is a characteristic of medern literature.— 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, ALEC CRAIG, 

33 Ulysses Road, N.W. 6. 

[Our point was, and is. that since libraries cannot stock all 
novels they are justified in refraining from stocking not only 
novels worthless from a literary point of view, but novels that 


may properly be regarded as pornographic or erotic. Each 
library committee is capable of settling that for itself.— Ep. 
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THE HIDDEN FEAR this world is sometimes so dim and contentious, will be seen 


3 ; ar aa tic 
on: in all her purity and sublimity.—I am, Sir, yours respectful] nae 
" x au 7 f =, d > d * v, = 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] Mitford Vicarage, nr. Morpeth. J. D. Catpwery, rl 
Srr,—I am a mental nurse, and have read the letters from 3 


multiply 
Mr. Carmichael Marr and Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones. I 91 Bo 
think that Mr. Marr’s is mostly right, and Sir Robert’s mostly 
wrong. 

I nursed in a private mental Home where the fees were 
20 guineas a week. We nurses had our meals in the Servant’s 
Hall with the maids. In that villa there were five patients, 
five nurses, and five maids. We got a good breakfast and 
dinner, but a poor supper. We had a small ration of butter, 
enough for two mouthfuls, and half a pound of brown sugar. 
As this was some years after the War this seemed stingy. We 
were on duty from 8 a.m. till 8 p.m., with no time off to our- 
selves except for meals. 

We had tea with three patients. Scraps of broken cake 
came up, but the Matron had meals with the other two, and, 
by the smell from the kitchen their meals must have been good. 
We had one day off a week, but no chance of going to Church 
en Sundays. In many private Homes mental nurses are 
treated as machines without souls. 

Twice a day we took our patients to the “ Park” for 
exercise. It was a large field with four or five great trees. 
We walked round and round a path for an hour always in the 
same direction. We all suffered from boredom, and after 
twelve hours with one’s patients they are apt to get on one’s 
nerves. 

Nurses in the County Asylums have Nurses’ Homes, and a 
bedroom apiece. In some private Homes the nurse has to 
sleep in a bedroom with three insane patients, and has no 
bedroom of her own at all. But no one seems to enquire. INVESTMENT 

The doctor came over only once in ten days, and for the [To the Editor of THE SpecTator.] 
first and only time that I have ever heard a doctor insolent Srr,—I have read with great interest the recent articles of Sir,—] 
to a patient it was to mine, sneering at her for liking to pray. your city editor on investment, and should much like to know publish 

I should like to Co away with all private mental Homes. what you, and he, have to say on a phase of the problen (ermal 
I was paid £1 a week, the other nurse £40 a year. No doubt which, I think, he has not yet touched on. with nv 
the maids were better paid. Eight hours on duty is quite I assume that the people of this country are still saving, pass Wi 
cnough, Lut I kave a fricnd in a County Mental Hospital year by year, large sums of money, and the question is how article 
who is on duty from 6 a.m, till 8 p.m. with only time off for — these savings are to be invested. It is new money, and must he, by 
meals, and two days a week. This seems like starving for {ind its way into new things. Frencl 
live days, and over-feeding for two. ° Hitherto a large, probably a very large, part of what is Ich 

The drawing-room was always shut up, and we sat in a annually saved has gone abroad, but this process is, I think, in my 
small sitting-room out of which was a greenhouse, but every- coming to an end. The foreigner is getting tired of paying the JF slighte 
thing in it was dcad. No one seemed to care even to have interest, or remitting the profits, if there are any, on the Frencl 
fowers growing. capital already advanced, and we, in our turn, are getting and a 

Hardly any nurses in these private Mental Homes have _ tired of throwing good money after bad, and shall tend, in able t 
passed their Medical psychological exams. If a nurse leaves future, to keep our money at home, and this, no less on social article 
school at fourtecn she finds it very difficult to do any exams., than on economic grounds, will, I think, be sound policy. foreign 
and she does not always understand the doctor when he is Nostram exornemus Spartam. If the investor has to put up Englis 
lecturing. with less interest, his capital will be safer, and, whether it is * Vie 

I nursed in a paying hospital in a ward of 25 patients. Ten 5) not, he, and we, shall have a better country to live in. We 
of them were voluntary koarders, but we nurses were not told jaye talked a good deal of building ‘* Jerusalem in England's 
that fact, and we treated them all as insane. There were green and pleasant land.’ Is it not time to begin ? 
two padded cells at the end of the ward, and I did not think Meanwhile new money, finding its customary outlets Sir.— 
it very nice for the less acute cases to know they were there.— ject ricted, will slowly accumulate, and the value of gilt-edged Post 
Yours faithfully, A MENTAL NURSE. securities, which is still far below the level reached before the histor 

Boer War, will slowly rise. To what ? Has not a 23 per cent, home 
THE VIRGIN-PIRTH basis been foretold by Mr. Keynes ?— Yours faithfully, le 
[To the Editor of Tue. Srecrator.] ate Tae a, s 
: . 5 : ‘ , 57 Campden Hill Court, W. 8. am st 
Sir,—Dr. Major has such a way with him that he is quite 
eapable of carrying on his gallant fight single handed. © ‘. 
al lest it should be thought that he stands alone IN VIEW OF A DWINDLING POPULATION ol 
among C. of E. clergymen, may J, as a humble follower [To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] subtl 
and one of many who think like him, put forward my view? Sir,—In your valuable article, “In view of a dwindling 
Though I agree with him as to the necessity of a radical population,” you say that ‘we cannot contemplate 4 
reformation of doctrine, I cannot but feel that it would be reduction of the population by twelve millions in the next & Yc 
wiser to leave the Creeds as they have stood throughout forty years without misgivings.” Yet about a decade ago 8 is, I 
the ages, but so to interpret them that they express our leading Conservative newspaper was maintaining that Great FF 
innermost convictions. For instance, though I glory in the Britain would be better with ten million fewer inhabitants. § inn th 
title modernist, I find the ‘“ Apostles’ Creed, with the In any case the great thing needed is that, so far as possible, & Glas; 
exception of two clauses, can easily be interpreted so as to no woman of the very poor classes should have more than two Fy, ,, 
express my beliefs. Those clauses are that about the Virgin children, and legislation be passed to make all the systems of Sever 
Birth and that about the Resurrection of the Body. Even _ birth control (notably abortion) available to them ; for it is, 
they can be made to bear a meaning not wholly at variance as you usefully suggest, most undesirable that the less fit 
with the truth. Our Lord was the eldest son cf Mary and, should be more fertile than the others. A dwindling pop 
therefore, until He came, she was Virgin. The Resurrection lation—which, by reversing the agricultural law of diminishing  Ghs 
of the Body can likewise be taken to mean that our “ego” returns, should mean a prospering population—in all the E inha 
will still persist in that other world where truth, which in European countries will doubtless unite them in a defensive & 








[To the Editor of Tur SpEctTAtor.] 

Sir,—(1) Thanks to Dr. Major for le mot juste— 
fessional immoralist.”’ 

(2) His citation of Dr. Bosanquet is damaging to his oy, 
cause and not at all to the cause of his opponents, The Sin, —Ir 
quotation is so true to type, so transparent, that it eq) without 
deceive no one who is not a practising modernist. Cambri 

(3) Dr. Major’s ‘‘ English people who feel themselves The foll 
excluded from our Church Services ” by dogmatic difficultie, . = 
have scarcely survived to our times. They belonged to the - 
days and ways of thinking of honest Unitarian moralists like Perhaps 
James Martineau. Their lineal descendants make no scruph suspect 
of coming right into the Church. The professional immoralixt br 
has long ago fixed that up for them. From inside they would kindnes 
undermine the Church’s foundations—the sacred deposit o oe 
dogmatic truth which is the raison détre of her very existence, A _ 

(4) We poor ‘ fundamentalists ” would not be unfair to with th 
modernists. We readily admit that in all the ordinary — 
affairs of life they may be at least as honest as ourselves 
and quite possibly a bit more human and kindly. In thew 
important respects we are glad to learn from them wher 
we can. But in the immeasurably more important, and 
prior, matters of Christian faith and confessions of faith, 
they simply cannot play fair. What more is there to be said? 

Mayland Vicarage, Chelmsford. FREDERICK SHIPPAM, 
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federation which will make them secure although “ the 
fastern races, and especially the Japanese, will still be 
multiplying.” —I_ am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


gi Bouverie Road W.., Folkestone. B. DUNLOP. 





“WITHOUT COMMENT ” 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecTATOR.|} 

Sir,—In last week’s issue of The Spectator, ‘‘ Janus ’’ quotes, 
without comment, a passage from a sermon delivered at 
(ambridge two Sundays ago, by the Bishop of Birmingham. 
The following is the passage : 

“Christ lives; it is well nigh impossible to go to a meeting 
of the League of Nations Union and not feel His presence.” 

Perhaps I am betraying thickness of mind if I say that I 
suspect sarcasm in your quotation of this passage * without 
comment,” but if my suspicion is sound, will you do me the 
kindness to enlighten me, who am always ready to be 
instructed by my betters, as to why Dr. Barnes's statement 
is“ funny ” or ** foolish ” or otherwise entitled to be regarded 
with the derision which a superior person feels for an inferior’s 
utterance ?—-Yours very, very humbly, 

St. Joun Ervine. 

Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W.1. 

[* Janus” writes: ‘Mr. St. John Ervine reads a great 
deal into something very simple. It occurred to me that at 
the end of a column consisting mainly of personal comment 
there might be room from time to time for the quotation 
of some striking passage ‘ without comment.’ So I put one 
there. It seems a harmless act.’’] 


“AFTER HITLER’S FALL” 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
§ir,—In the number of October 12th of The Spectator you 
published an article about my new book After Hitler's Fall. 
Cermany’s Coming Reich. It is very far from me to interfere 
with my reviewers’ opinion about my work, but I cannot let 
pass without protest one phrase in Mr. R. H. S. Crossman’s 
article: ‘* The same would happen to Prince Léwenstein were 
he, by some freak of chance, to succeed Hitler with the aid of 
French money and bayonets.” 

I challenge Mr. R. H. S. Crossman to give any proof that 
in my political writings or deeds I ever have shown the 
slightest inclination to conquer Hitlerism with the aid of 
French bayonets or otherwise prove a traitor to my nation 
and a mercenary of France. If Mr. R. H. S. Crossman is not 
able to prove such a monstrous thing I shall not think his 
article to be written in that spirit of fairness which we 
foreigners admire in political discussions contained in the 
English Press.—Yours sincerely, 

Vienna. Prince Husertus LOEWENSTEIN. 


PACE AT THE POST OFFICE 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.| 
Sir,—So many bouquets have lately been bestowed upon the 
Post Office—one imagines for almost the first time in its 
history—that it was refreshing to find a few much-needed 
home-truths in your admirable article of October 5th. 

I entirely agree that the huge annual surplus ought to be 
used to reduce the rate of postage to 1d.; this step would, I 
am sure, justify itself financially, and would be of incalculable 
benefit to our home trade. ‘Li Hung Chang, when he visited 
this country, remarked that the British Post Office treated 
letters like diamonds—an observation of truly Oriental 
subtlety. Time and again, when exasperated at inexcusable 
delays, I have thought of his words : after all, we don’t like 
to part with precious stones ! 

Your contention that letter deliveries could be speeded-up 
is, [think, unanswerable. For some twenty-five years I have, 
like Andrew Fairservice, been fighting wild beasts at Ephesus 
in this regard. My firm for long rented a private box at the 
Glasgow G.P.O., but instead of receiving letters earlier, as 
we naturally had expected, there was sometimes a delay of 
seven hours before correspondence was sorted and put in the 
box —ineredible but true. There is much room for accelera- 
tion of deliveries in places near large cities. For example. 
the second English mail is delivered here (in the heart of 
Glasgow) between 10 and 11 a.m., but in a town of 80,000 


inhabitants, twenty-three miles distant, it is not received 
till z p.m. 


people. 


Lately I sent a letter to an old and famous firm who for 


many years were in Rood Lane, E.C. 3, but who removed some 
time ago to Mincing Lane, not far away. 
old address was put on the envelope, with the result that the 
letter was returned, undelivered, after a delay of five days. 
One minute would have sufficed for the Post Office to make the 
correction. 


Inadvertently the 


Sir Kingsley Wood has worked wonders in other direc- 


tions ; if he can overcome the intransigence not only of the 
Chancellor but of a Department still strangled with red tape, 
future generations will rise up and call him blessed.—I am, 
Sir, yours very truly, 


Westwoop MACNEILL. 
53 Waterloo Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS IN GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tur SercTator.] 


Srr,—In the early days of the present régime in Germany 
it was realized that many thousands of Liberals, Socialists, 
Communists, Pacifists and Jewish intellectuals were being 
detained in concentration camps and suffered gravely from 
ill-treatment. It is perhaps not now equally appreciated that, 
in spite of the widely announced amnesty at Hindenburg’s 
death, the same state of affairs persists today. 
even more serious, for the Propaganda Ministry and the 
Ministry of Justice have made the amnesty the occasion 


It is in fact 


for declaring that concentration camps are now so * unim- 


portant ’’ a part of German life that it is no longer desirable 


to allow strangers access to any of them. 

The impression is thus attempted to be given that prisoners 
are few and all is well with them. This is far from being the 
case. The numbers are still many and include several notable 
Among these are for instance : 


Ernst Thaelmann, now after 18 months shortly to be tried 
in the ** People’s ”’ Court. 

Ernst Torgler, acquitted at Leipzig in the Reichstag Fire Trial. 

Carl von Ossietski, formerly editor of the pacifist weekly, 

Die Weltbuenhe. 

Dr. Carl Mierendorf, formerly Social-Democratic Member of 
the Reichstag. 

Fritz Kuester, former President of the ‘* Deutsche Friedens- 
gesellschaft.”’ 

Dr. Hans Litten, the non-party lawyer who defended workers 

before the Courts between 1928 and 1932. 

Dr. Theo. Neubauer, former Communist Member 

Reichstag whose release was promised several months ago. 

Ludwig Renn, the world-famous author of War and other 
pacifist novels. : 

There are also still in detention many persons who are not 
accused of activities hostile to the German Government 
but who are kept as hostages for other members of their 
family. Among them are : 


of the 


Frau Else Steinfurth, widow of the Communist Member 
of the Prussian Diet put to death by the Nazis in February last. 
Her health is such that unless released she is not expected to 
survive long. 

Frau Centa Beimler, whose husband escaped from the camp 
at Dachau; also her sister and young nephew. 

Frau Annemarie Jacobs, a nurse. 

Frau Cilly Nadolny, the young wife of a Communist militant 
who was arrested when enquiring after the fate of her husband. 
There is further, only too good reason for believing that 

several of these people—men and women—have been seriously 
ill-treated in prison either with a view to obtaining information 
or of intimidating their relatives.—Yours, &c.., 
Henry W. Nevinson, G. P. Goocn, 
AGNES Hamitton, WINIFRED Ho.tsy, 
MacMcrray, A. MAUDE RoyYDEN. 
4 Downside Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


MARY 
JOHN 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY 
[To the Editor of Tur Srrectrator.] 
Sir,—I cannot resist writing some lines about the leading 
article in The Spectator, headed ** Democracy and Liberty.” 

May I point out that Mr. Roosevelt, in his radio address 
mentioned in the article above, lacks accuracy when he says 
that Great Britain is ** the country which by its conscious 
efforts had more successfully than any other grappled with the 
economie crisis” ? 

Portugal has succeeded in getting through the crisis prac- 
tically unhurt, with balanced budgets for some years, with 
hardly any unemployment, and without any outside help and 
disregarding the suggestions of the financial experts of the 
League of Nations. And it is curious to note that this state of 
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affairs was attained by means of a dictatorship—all previous 
democratic governments providing scarcely anything more 
than disorder and chaos. 

It is my very humble opinion that democratic government 
is a specific English process not to be imported into the 
Continent (just as Fascism, Hitlerism and Bolshevism are 
respectively Italian, German and Russian ones). Indeed, the 
so-called democrats of the Continent are generally the most 
**demophobus ” in their behaviour as compared with—shall 
I say ?—cesarists who turn out to be the * demophilus.” 

It is a big mistake to assume that democracy is a synonym 
of “ demophilism.” To ignore this and persist in forcing 
democratic governments on the people is to aim at the French 
or Spanish * imbroglios.” 

Thank God, out here in this Western part of Europe, we 
keep more to tradition and common sense. We Portuguese, 
we know very well by experience—and it has been a hard one 
—that we can only enjoy liberties by removing liberty.— 
Yours faithfully, Francisco Epuarpo Baptista. 

Lisbon. 


SMOKING IN THEATRES 
|To the Editor of THe Specraror.] 
S1r,—I was interested to see the concluding paragraph of last 
week's notice of Richard IT at the Old Vic, where the writer 
gave expression to a complaint about smoking in the 
auditorium. 
I had the same experience the previous week and sent 
a letter on the subject to Miss Baylis. 
It seems a pity that some restriction of smoking rights 
should not be possible.—Yours faithfully, Wo. Brack. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE 
|To the Editor of Tne SrecTator.] 

Your issue of October 19th contains an article entitled 

* Anxiety, a Disease of Civilization,” in which the writer 

makes a reference to what he terms * the primitive psychology 

of Christian Science” in such a way as might give your 

readers a very erroneous impression. 

On p. 478 of the Christian Science textbook, Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures, by Mary Baker Eddy, 
she writes: ‘* From beginning to end, whatever is mortal 
is composed of material human beliefs and of nothing else. 
That only is real which reflects God.” True psychology, 
as taught in Christian Science, is the Science of Spirit, God, 
and if people learned to think as Christ Jesus thought, in 
other words, to have the Mind of Christ, they would, in 
proportion as they did so, be able to understand God, and to 
distinguish between that which is real, or of God, and that 
which is unreal, or material human belief. The teachings of 
Christian Science manifest no ‘ retrograde undertow.” On 
the contrary, they lead to a clearer understanding of God, 
and His spiritual universe including man. This necessarily 
results in the improvement and betterment of mankind 
morally, physically, and intellectually.—Yours truly, 

Wo. IX. Primrose. 

Christian Science Committees on Publication, 

Donington House, Norfolk Sireet, Strand, W.C.2. 


Sir,- 


MR. WOOSTER’S AUNT AGATHA 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. John Hayward, in his review of Right Ho, Jeeves, 
contends that Mr. Wodehouse has never written anything 
whieh could not be safely introduced into the cabinet of the 
severest matron ... Aunt Agatha, for example. Has he 
forgotten the episode of the stolen pearls in the South of 
France, when Aunt Agatha, urging her nephew to matrimony, 
passed a remark of a decided sexual flavour ? She told him 
he ought to be “ breeding children,” and Bertram, blushing 
richly, excused her on the grounds that ** Aunt Agatha belongs 
to two or three of these women’s clubs, and she keeps for- 
getting she isn’t in the smoking-room.” 

Severe as Aunt Agatha was, I think that the palm for 
prudery among the Wodehouse characters should be awarded 
to that fossilized specimen Sir Roderick Glossop, the Jooney 
doctor.—I am, Sir, &ce., WaLTreR R. CUNLIFFE, 

34 The Grove, The Beltons, S.W.10. 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26th 


3.1§ This and That (to Unemployed Clubs) : 
6.30 Beethoven: Professor ti ey continues his keyboard talks 
6.50 In Your Garden: C. _— is a 
8.50 Gramophone on p. Hurst 
9-00 Queer People—4. Dr. Deer astrologer and mathematician WR 
9.05 B.B.C. Chamber Concert: New Eng!ish Singers and Pro 
Arte Quartet. Beethoven, Byrd, &c. te L.R., & 
10.00 The Causes of War—3: Lord Beav erbrook i ey: \ 


SATURDAY, CCTCBER 27th 


10.45 The Week in Westminster : H. Balfour, 
7.00 In Town Tonight ? 

8.00 The Robert Burnett ¢ ‘hoir, from the ‘Queen’ s ; Hall, L: ondon ] » 

8.30 Thread 0’ Scarie¢—one-act play by J. J. Bell : a 
Repertory Players 

8.45 Industrial Assurance- Discussion 
Burn and Sir Arnold Wilson 

9.00 Humoreske—a programme of amusing pieces, cond. V. 
Hely-Hutchinson ns i = an 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 28th 


co The Work of Christian 
Church: Rev. W. 
Missionary Council re 
5-1§ Question Time on Tower Hill -2: Rev. 
5.30 Chamber Music: Brosa String Quartet 
6.45 All in the Day’s Work: Pat Forrest introduces Ernest 
Pearce, coalminer 
7.55 Salvation Army 
retiring leader .. ee mg Re ae er ef 
8.00 Service trom St. Martin’s, Birmingham: Canon Guy 
Rogers .. ns ae ae ar oe MA 
9.00 Melodies of C hristendom : Wireless Singers L.R., &c, 
9.30 Sunday Orchestral Concert: Karol Szymanowski (piano- 
forte). B.B.C. Orchestra emma wale cond. Malcolm 
Sargent .. ‘ : AC LR,, &. 


and Free 
International 


Missions, Anglican 
Paton, Secretary, 


D. O. Soper os 


Service : General E. I. Higgins, the 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 2oth 


Things I Remember—Other People’s Family 
S. R. Littlewood e os ste ss si 
11.00 To Unemployed Clubs—“ Ourselves and World Con- 
ditions” : Geoffrey Crowther, of the Economist and News 
Chronicle . e ss 
6.30 Science in the Making : Gerald Heard 
6.45 The Theatre: Desmond MacCarthy a 
7.30 Under-consumption and its remedies: J. A. 
8.00 Iranov—play by Tchehov 
g.oo String Orchestral Concert : 
_., parbivoli 
“I want to abolish motor-cars ” 
oN ill Y. Darling and J. Inglis Ker 
10.00 Victorian Melodies: Wireless Male Voice Chorus 
B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra : 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3oth 


10.45 How I Keep House: by a suave: ¢ wife .. 
11.30 Wandering Tribes of the Sahara: E. W. Bovill 

7.10 New Books on Scotland: W. Sacha Mackenzie ‘ 
7.30 State and Society in the Modern World: C. R. M. F 
Cruttwell, Principal of Hertford College, Oxtord 

7.30 Concert of Music by R. Vaughan Williams : 
Orpheus Choral and Orchestral Society the } 
7-45 Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s Concert—Part I, cond. : in re 
Sir Thomas Beecham. ae ae oes hs NR. 1 
8.30 Ivancr—repeat performance se LR, . ) 
10.00 The Other Planets: Sir James Jeans 
10.20 Organ Recital : Fernando Germani. Italian Organ Music x 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31st 


10.45 Life as I see it: Lady Reading .. na a <n 
6.30 Current Fiction: A. J. Cronin .. ae He a 
6.45 For Farmers Only: John Morgan.. és i pu 
7.00 Changing Scotland—Natural Beauty ». Commercial _ 

Utility: Discussion between F. G. Baily and Henry Briggs SR 
8.30 B.B.C. Symphony Concert: B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 

Wireless Chorus, Myra Hess. Holst’s Planets, &c. .. _° 
10.00 Rolling Stones—The Isle of Unrest: C. Stanley Eke .. Li 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER ist 


11.30 A Walk up Great Gable: K. G. Spence ad) ae 
6.30 Christianity in Action—1: the Bishop of Bristol. WR 
7.00 Spare — the Best of It: Sir Iain Colquhoun, : 

Bt. of Luss... : 2. OR Whi 

7.30 What are schools for?: Professor J. H. Nicholson .. NEE L 
8.15 Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert from the Queen’s B Pris 
Hail, cond. Sir Thomas Beecham. Jan Smeterlin (piano) L.R., &¢ th: 

8.30 The "Eve of All Seuls—a miracle Play dl Father wanes - 
Walke, from St. Hilary, Cornwall . of t 
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Lord Snowden’s 
By J. A. 


Arrer reading Lord Snowden’s second volume I am more 
surprised that he got on with the Labour Party for so long 
and was for so many years regarded as one of its most advanced 
members than that he broke with it in the end. For by most 
of the more obvious tests he seems to be much nearer 
Liberalism than what now ranks as Socialism. He is the 
staunchest of Free Traders; he holds Gladstonian views 
on finance and credit, he is totally free from the Marxian 
class-war ideas with which a little band of doctrinaires 
have imbued the Labour Party, and evidently does not 
share their schwdrmerei for the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
When he comes up against the foreigner, as at the famous 
Hague Conference of 1929, he is the patriotic Briton fighting 
for the interests of his country, and behaves in a manner 
which makes it a little surprising that he should be so severe 
on others who lost patience on much greater provocation. 
His Socialism is ** no cut-and-dried scheme of social organiza- 
tion to be applied indiscriminately to the country’s industrial 
and economic life,’ but a ‘* co-operative principle” which 
“will take various forms according to the nature of the 
undertakings to which it is applied,” and which will probably 
“be applied so gradually that men wall not realize that 
great changes are taking place in their midst.” Reinforce 
these general ideas with the ardent temperament which Lord 
Snowden has possessed throughout his life, and you have the 
make-up of an active Liberal or Radical Social reformer. 

His vivid description of the crisis of 1931, in which he 
played so central and conspicuous a part, shows all these 
qualities at work. To a man of revolutionary temperament 
the financial chaos of that year would have been a heaven- 
sent opportunity. What if the foreigner withdrew his money 
from London ! What if a stubborn refusal either to tax or to 
retrench led to inflation and the collapse of the currency ! 
What if the whole credit and capitalist system came down ! 
Was not this precisely what the denouncers of capitalism 
desired and was within their grasp, if a Socialist Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, finding himself in charge of the capitalist 
machine, simply sat still and refused to work it? Could 
there have been greater folly for a Socialist than to appoint 
the May Committee and invite the aid of capitalist opponents 
in restoring their machine ? 

That Lord Snowden did this and did it successfully is, I 
imagine, the real root of bitterness between him and his former 
left-wing colleagues. At the critical moment we see him dis- 
playing his anti-revolutionary temper. He looks ahead and 
sees no substitute for the existing order if it breaks down. He 
sees ruin falling not only on capitalists but on immense num- 
bers of hard-working poor people whose friend and advocate 
he has been all his life. He doubts the capacity of any 
members of his party to take the place of the bankers whom 
they are denouncing; he is bold enough to say that the 
bankers are behaving extremely well, and none more so than 
the maligned Mr. Norman, whom he pronounces to be a man 
of high ability and great public spirit. His guiding line 
throughout is that the ship must not be allowed to founder 
on the chance that something may come out of the wreck 
which would be profitable to Socialists. 

Lord Snowden speaks with a certain bitterness of the 
Prime Minister, and if there were no more to say about him 
than may be gleaned from this book, his career would be one 
of the most baffling mysteries of modern times. And yet in 
his narrative of 1931 Lord Snowden himself partly explains 


_— 





_An Autobiography. By Viscount Snowden. Vol. I, 


: (Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 21s.) 


Second Volume 


SPENDER 


it. He shows Mr. MacDonald keeping a firm grip on the 
situation, and at the critical moment seizing the reins and 
going his own way without a word to his colleagues. It was, 
of course, extremely mortifying to them and left some of them 
with an acute sense of grievance, but it was a strong and right 
move w<'l within the prerogatives of his office. The parleyings 
had been interminable; there was no time to lose; the 
moment had come for the Prime Minister to act. Speaking as 
a Liberal, I share Lord Snowden’s view that if the same strong 
hand had been displayed on later occasions, the ‘* National ” 
character of his Government might have been kept un- 
tarnished, or at all events much less compromised than it has 
been in the subsequent years. 

In speaking of the Labour Government of 1924 Lord 
Snowden puts his finger on what are still the weaknesses of the 
Labour Party as a Parliamentary force. I imagine that Mr. 
MacDonald's handling of the Russian Treaty, the Campbell 
prosecution, and the Zinovieff letter were not quite so incon- 
sequential as they appear in Lord Snowden’s account of them. 
But what ruined his Government was the sudden realization 
by the House of Commons that it was being pulled this way 
and that by bodies unknown to Parliament, by the Trade 
Union Congress, by anonymous Committees which were 
putting a pistol to its head behind the scenes. The trouble 
about the Zinovieff letter was that it was so exactly in line 
with what the Bolshevists were known to be doing, and were 
even boasting of doing, that, in default of positive evidence 
of its being a forgery, the presumption was all in favour of its 
being genuine. It was not the letter alone, but the letter 
coming on top of the Russian Treaty and loan which made the 
damaging impression. It was, to say the least, a highly 
suspicious document, and vet. with it in their possession, the 
Government seemed to be under some mysterious compulsion 
to go ahead with Treaty and loan. 

Some allowance must be made for Lord Snowden’s feelings 
as he looks back on the past from his present position, but his 
narrative shows the difficulty of making a coherent and disci- 
plined unit out of the three elements which compose the 
Labour Party—the Trade-Unionists, the doctrinaire Socialists, 
and the ex-Liberals who seceded from their party on the 
question of the War. The doctrinaires have the advantage of 
being ready writers who have captured the advanced Press, 
and their efforts to land the other two with their proletarian 
and class-war theories have come within an inch of success. 
I agree with Lord Snowden that their success would be disas- 
trous to Labour, but to prevent it needs a livelier apprehension 
by the other two of where they are being led. 

Looking back on past days, Lord Snowden has an air 
throughout of being astonished at his own moderation, and 
even more astonished at being supposed to possess a formidable 
tongue. He is, I am sure, essentially benevolent, but the 
specimens of his quality given in this book help to explain 
why some of his victims needed first aid when he had done 
with them. But lively as it is in its personalia, this book is 
much more than a personal record. It supplies essential 
material for the history of the last few years, and the questions 
it raises are still very much alive. I would only suggest to 
Lord Snowden once again that he should reflect a little before 
he dismisses the history “of pre-War Europe and the final 
stupendous crash of old systems and dynasties as if it were a 
mere branch of criminology, the crime of something called the 
** old diplomacy.” A much closer study of what happened 
in those years seems to me necessary if we are either to under- 
stand what is happening now or to build any secure foundation 
for peace in the future. 
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Mr. Lloyd George Continued 


War Memoirs. By David Lloyd George. Vol. IV. (Nicholson 
and Watson. 21s.) 

Mr. Liovp GeorGr’s War Memories are developing on an 
increasingly expansive scale. He has needed two volumes of 
seven hundred pages each to cover the year 1917, and it can 
hardly be supposed that a fifth will suffice to take us to the 
Armistice. The core of the present volume is Passchendaele. 
To it 160 pages are devoted, and the discussion, not of the 
detailed tactics but of the wisdom of the whole undertaking, 
is abundantly documented. Mr. Lloyd George’s main purpose 
is to prove incontrovertibly that no responsibility rests on him 
for the appalling slaughter of the autumn of 1917, and in 
that he succeeds completely. Anxious, as always, to strike 
the enemy at his weakest point (whether that would still be 
the weakest point when the blow was ready to be dealt is 
another question) he deprecated consistently any extensive 
operations on the Western Front. The French had fought 
themselves to a standstill in the abortive Nivelle offensive of 
April. The Americans would be in France in force by the 
spring of the following year. Mr. Lloyd George consequently 
shared the view of most of the French that the rest of 1917 
should be spent in holding on in the West, and urged 
much more vigorously than they did a major offensive 
against the Austrians on the Italian front. 

All that is clear enough. The case for Haig has yet to be 
put, though Robertson has dealt with Passchendaele pretty 
fully in his Soldiers and Statesmen. That the Commander-in-. 
Chief was pressed heavily by the Navy to clear the Belgian 
coast and destroy the German submarine nests is well known. 
Mr. Lloyd George shows Sir John Jellicoe to have been in- 
sistent on it. What the French wanted is more debatable. 
Hiaig quoted them as anxious for the Chantilly Plan for 1917, 
of which the Flemish offensive was a part, to be duly executed. 
Mr. Lloyd George says that on the contrary Pétain was against 
the operation, and much more concerned for the British to 
take over a stretch of the French Line. But Mr. Lloyd George 
brings far more serious charges against the Commander-in- 
Chief than that, alleging that he not only misrepresented the 
views of the French, but deliberately concealed from the 
Cabinet a number of vital facts, notably the objection of his 
generals, paiticularly Gough and Plumer, to the whole 
operation. More will, no doubt, be heard of this. 

Two separate questions were in fact involved : the initiation 
of the enterprise and persistence with it after it was clear 
that its objective would not be attained and that the troops 
were being simply driven to mass-slaughter through the mud 
and water of the Flanders plains. In regard to that Mr. 
Lloyd George relates one curious and debatable episode. 
Dissatisfied with the views of the C.I.G.S., Sir William 
Robertson, who invariably supported Haig, he sought the 
advice of Lord French—who had been superseded by Sir 
Douglas Haig—and Sir Henry Wilson, who was described as 
** looking for a job,” and did in fact get Robertson’s job a few 
months later. Both gave opinions adverse to Haig and 
Robertson. Mr. Lloyd George defends his action by com- 
paring it with Mr. Asquith’s invitation to distinguished 
soldiers like Lord Roberts, Sir Douglas Haig and Sir Henry 
Wilson to attend his War Council in the first month of the 
War. But the difference between that and the invitation to 
French and Wilson to criticize an operation in full progress is 
eonsiderable. The Prime Minister's step may have been 
justifiable, but it must be defended on its merits, not by a 
false parallel. 

On the political side the most interesting chapters in the 
book are those dealing with the peace-feelers associated 
with the names of Prince Sixte of Bourbon and of the German 
Foreign Minister von Kuhlmann. The latter never amounted 
to anything serious and von KuhlImann himself abruptly 
extinguished by an intransigent speech in the Reichstag 
the hopes he had temporarily raised. Whether the proposals 
made by the Austrian Emperor Karl through his brother- 
in-law: Prince Sixte of Bourbon, who was fighting in the 
Belgian army, could ever have led to anything is an interesting 
speculation. Mr. Lloyd George thought, and still thinks, 
they could. He was always a believer in the possibility 
of eliminating Austria, whether by defeat or by negotiation, 
but he never quite faces the real difficulty, which was that 
the Italians would agree to no peace which did not give 


ne 
them the Trentino, and that there was no earthly reason 
why Austria, which in 1917 was definitely dominant pia 
Italy in the field, should surrender an inch of her soil, Jt 
is true that Prince Sixte seemed to think that the Cession 
of the Trentino might be considered, but there was never 
anything like a definite undertaking, and all the probabilities 
were against it. Without it the whole peace proposal must 
lapse, as in fact it did, But the interchanges, as Mr, Lioyd 
George describes them with full documentation, form a 
extremely interesting episode. 

The rest of the volume is devoted on the military side 
to the Palestine campaign, the Caporetto disaster and the 
formation of the Inter-Allied Council at Versailles, and on 
the political to the first Imperial War Cabinet, the creation 
of the Air Ministry, Labour Unrest, the Stockholm Socialis 
Conference and Mr. Henderson’s resignation from the Cabinet: 
a subject on which Mr. Henderson may have his Own alterna. 
tive version to submit, though Mr. Lloyd George writes og 
his colleague with restraint and respect. This volume, 
indeed, though it will disappoint no one who likes to ge 
hard blows struck, is eonsiderably more judicial in tone 
than its predecessor, and of considerably higher historicaj 
value in consequence. 

Among secondary points worth mention are the striking 
appeal by Lord Willingdon (then Governor of Madras) as 
long ago as 1916 for liberality and imagination in the treat. 
ment of Indian aspirations ; the use made by Lord Allenby 
(at Mr. Lloyd George's suggestion) during his 1917 
campaign of Sir George Adam Smith’s books on Palestine; 
and some caustic observations on the debt of the Turk to 
the British General Staff, e.g., ‘* The real citadel of the 
Ottoman Empire was neither at Achi Baba, Baghdad ior 
Jerusalem—but in Whitehall. For three years this redoubt- 
able garrison of the effete beat off every attack made on 
the attenuated armies of the Turk. The War Office saved 
Gallipoli from falling : for two vears it protected the feeble 
garrison of Palestine from meeting its doom.” 

H. Witson Harnis, 


Sea Power and the Future 

Sea Power in the Modern World. By Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond, K.C.B. (Bell. 10s. 6d.) 
Sra power still retains its old potency, in spite of the advent 
of the power of the air. This is the opinion of Admiral Sir 
Herbert Richmond, who examines its signification in terms 
of a modern world. The word, however, must not be given 
too narrow an interpretation nor measured merely in terms 
of naval foree. The Navy is only one of its constituents, It 
rests on the threefold hase of Merchant Shipping, Bases and 
Naval Force. 

The question confronting the world, says Admiral Rich- 
mond, is whether it will be possible for any nation to possess 
the sea power and to exercise the wide influence preached in 
the pages of Mahan. Here, however, a word of warning will 
not be out of place. Mahan’s presentation has fallen in historical 
value. His view of the decisive economic influence exereised 
by the British Fleet in the Wars of the French Revolution 
has not been confirmed by French writers. To France in those 
far-off days the internal and Continental markets were more 
important than those oversea, and “the far distant storm- 
beaten ships on which the Grand Army never looked ” seem 
to have remained equally invisible to French economic bis- 
torians. 

Sea power, however. still remains as potent as ever along 
its two main lines of effort. It can open and close the sea 
to the passage of military force, and it can open the sea to 
one’s own trade and close it to that of an enemy. Germany 
in the late War could do nothing overseas. Five million men 
crossed the Channel and millions of tons of cargo crossed the 
Atlantic on the way to France. Germany’s colonies fell one 
by one—in the Cameroons, at Samoa and East Africa, and 
had the Navy and Army been able to make one swift combined 
thrust in February, 1915, the Dardanelles must have fallen 
too. And yet it was not till 1917 that economie pressure in 
Germany was growing decisive. Sea power was able only to 
influence the flow of supplies by sea ; it could not touch the 
oil and grain which fell to Germany when Roumania collapsed. 
Sea power in this sphere exercised considerable pressure, but 
it did not do all, for its power to exercise decisive economit 
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pressure depends on the extent to which an enemy is de- On Liber ty 


ndent on overseas supplies. 

With Admiral Richmond’s chapter on its limitations not 
all will agree. Too much is made perhaps of the disabilities 
of the Declaration of London, which after the Order in Council 
of March 11th, 1915, hardly entered into the picture. The 
essential task of stopping enemy supplies was performed by 
a new procedure (usually called the Blockade, but not one in 
the strictly juristic sense of the word) based on Trade agree- 
ments with neutrals in which sea power in the form of de- 
tention of ships and confiscation of cargoes was only one of 
the instruments—by no means an unimportant one (some ten 
per cent. of ships entering the North Sea were detained) but 
not the only one. 

And yet the influence of sea power in this respect was 
probably just as great as in the wars of the past. The real 
change in naval polity is to be found in extrinsic rather than 
jntrinsic causes and must be ascribed to the fact that no 
nation nowadays possesses a monopoly of sea power. In 
the last century when England and France were the only 
first class naval powers, they were able, when not opposed 
to one another, to exercise that power all over the world. 
“The sea is one,”’? said Lord Fisher. But the growth in the 
jast fifty years of the navies of the United States, Japan, 
italy, and Germany has broken the old monopoly and dis- 
turbed the old equilibrium. 

A nation with a moderate fleet is able to exercise a relatively 
powerful degree of control in the areas immediately adjacent 
to its coasts and principal bases, where supplies are at hand, 
repairs can be rapidly made and aircraft and small craft for 
escort, convoy and mine sweeping are readily available in 
ample numbers. ‘This local control has been reinforced and 
the problem complicated by the entry of a new factor—<Air 
power. This is the subject of one of the most important 
chapters of the book. Air power has modified but not dis- 
placed sea power. It has modified the nature of control in 
coastal areas, rendered invasion much more difficult and has 
become an important arm of the fleet, but its power can be 
exercised effectively only in coastal areas and narrow seas, 
such as the English Channel and Mediterranean, The oceans 
still remain subject to sea power which must continue to be 
the principal instrument for the defence of oceanic trade. 
Under these conditions, the keynote of sea power would 
seem to lie in maritime geography. whose paramount. in- 
fluence in the Great War is borne out by the fact that we were 
never able to dispute effectively Germany's control of the Baltic. 

And though air power working in conjunction with sea 
power has greatly increased the capacity for coastal defence, 
it has in front of it some difficult riddles to solve. Its strength 
lies in unrestricted and indiscriminate warfare against all 
and sundry, that is precisely in that procedure which infuriated 
the world against submarine warfare and brought the United 
States into the war on the Allies side. The plane that drops 
41,000 Ib. bomb on a neutral liner is going to repeat the 
history of ‘ U 20° and the ‘ Lusitania’. Commenting on this 
point Admiral Richmond points out very forcibly that the 
ban on unrestricted warfare placed on submarines by the 
Treaty of London should logically be extended to aircraft, 
which are much more deficient in the element of genteel 
differentiation. 

Admiral Richmond has much of interest to say on standards 
of strength. In the case of battleships, he is in favour of a 
smaller type of ship and would begin with parité en bas 
rather than parité en haut—that is he would constitute the 
strength of the weakest power (in this case Germany) as the 
datum of parity and work up from that. In the case of 
cruisers, he is of opinion that the strength must be governed 
not by standards such as were laid down by the Treaty of 
London but by the broad principle that the number of 
cruisers for each nation must depend on the work they will 
have to perform. In the case of destroyers something like 
400 were at sea towards the end of the War flying the 
British flag, and it is difficult to see how 150 would be able 
to meet our present requirements in war. 

_ A policy of collective security, that is co-operative action 
in the interests of peace, Admiral Richmond regards as prac- 
ticable from a technical point of view. The objections to 
it lie mainly in the sphere of international polity. 

A. C. DEWaR, 


History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By Benedetto 
Croce. Translated from the Italian by H. Furst. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Freedom and Organisation, 1814—1914. By Bertrand Russells 
(Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 


6 ? 


TuEsE two books are examples of the “ new way,” or of a 
return to an old way, of historical interpretation. Neither 
book can be called a history in the technical sense of the 
term ; neither book makes, one might say, a ‘* quantitative ” 
contribution to the sum of knowledge. The writers do not 
bring to light any new material; they are not concerned 
with the establishment and rectification of detail which play 
so important a part in the work of professional historians. 
Signor Croce and Lord Russell are interested in the problem 
of significance. They assume, rightly, that researches 
into archival and other historical sources are made in order 
to provide the material upon which judgements implying 
value must be based. ‘This assumption is no way derogatory 
to the business of research. On the contrary, the existence 
of philosophical history alone gives detailed rescarch a value, 
and marks it off sharply from activities such as the solution 
of crossword puzzles or other exercises of mental ingenuity. 
Without the high technical efliciency of the research student, 
without an assured foundation of ascertained facts (though, 
indeed, there is another difficulty concealed in the term 
* fact ’’) the philosophic historian would himself be inventing 
romances. For this reason the standard of technical skill 
can never be too high, the scrutiny of the evidence over- 
elaborate ; for this reason also the deepest interpretations 
of history are generally given by men who have learned 
in some detailed investigation of their own the discipline of 
modern historical study. 

Signor Croce is a scholar and a philosopher, an artist as 
well as a critic. As an artist he has set his translator no 
easy task. Mr. Furst points out the difficulties of translating 
Italian prose into English (every schoolboy who has faced 
the great Latin authors will agree that Mr. Furst has not 
understated the case!). His own translation is accurate 
and careful, but reproduces little of the charm or the gravitas 
of the Italian original. If the book is reprinted—and it 
deserves to be printed again and aga’n—the English sentences 
might be shortened, and a good many words which are 
bizarre or over-technical in English might be changed (e.g., 
“to potentiate”), while occasional phrases might disappear 
(e.g., ‘ shoved aside,” ** a poetaster to boot ”’). 

As for the content and substance of the book, one must 
at once recognize and pay respect to the work of a master. 
No writer on the history of the nineteenth century even 
approaches Signor Croce’s distinction. There is not the 
least doubt that this book will have a deep and lasting effect, 
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and that it will be read years hence, when the confusion of 
our time itself belongs to the history of the past. It deserves 
the title, and the fame, of a book written in Italy fourteen 
centuries ago, Boethius’ De consolatione Philosophiae. An 
English reviewer might perhaps be allowed to add that 
Signor Croce has written, for the nineteenth century, the 
took which Acton planned to write, and never wrote, on the 
history of liberty. One might point to some of the marks 
of greatness : a serenity of mind, a seriousness which does not 
exclude flashes of laughter, a power of compression and sense 
i of relevance (the book contains move information than half 
a dozen textbooks crammed with detail), and, above all, a 
wise tolerance which is never overhopeful of men or things, 
and at the same time judges a man by the good hours of his 
mind and an idea by its “ creative moment.” If one looked 
for any omissions, one might point to the omission of music 
from Signor Croce’s synthesis, but one might well answer 
that music is really included, though musicians are rarely 
mentioned by name. It is however impossible, and unneces- 
sary, to discuss points of detail. Here is a book which must 
be read. 

What is one to say of Lord Russell’s Freedom and Organisa- 
tion? It is brilliantly written, quick, amusing, entirely free 
from pedantry. Certain chapters, notably the chapters on 
Marx, are extremely shrewd and subtle. Lord Russell is 
a civilized man, and is not afraid of pointing out that a 
great deal of the so-called civilization of his age is barbaric, 
cruel, foolish, and uncouth. Yet, for all its merits, the book 
constantly makes one think of Whiggery in decay. On 
page after page one hears the last echoes of the Whig talk 
of a century ago, a talk at once liberal-minded and intolerant, 
wise and superficial, astonishingly sure of itself, and ignorant 
of half the world: There are certain diplomatic dispatches 
in which Whig statesmen lectured an erring Europe ;_ Lord 
Russell could have written almost every one of them. These 
dispatches, in spite of their admirable common sense, often 
caused resentment ; one feels just this resentment at Lord 
Russell’s book. The title of the book is a little misleading. 
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:One expects to find an analysis of the institutions under 


which men lived in Europe or America, the legal and con- 
stitutional framework of public and private liberties, ang 
the connexion between different modes or changes of 
organization and the growth or decline of freedom. If one 
turns to the list of historical authorities which Lord 
Russell has found ‘ particularly useful,’ one is astonished 
to notice that there are practically no books which dea} 
with constitutional or legal developments in the sever] 
States of Europe, no collections of those treaties which 
defined the international obligations of States (and, for 
that matter, their frontiers). Lord Russell has a good deal 
to say about the Congress of Vienna, though it would appear 
that he takes Talleyrand’s memoirs at their face value ; 
‘but practically everything he says can be reduced to gossip, 
and sometimes unreliable gossip, about people. Has he 
ever looked at the text of the different treaties signed jp 
the years 1813, 1814, 1815 ? He passes reckless and petulant 
judgements on the foreign policy of his own country in the 
years before 1914. One finds, among the list of * particularly 
useful books * Herr Ludwig’s William II; but there is no 
reference to any of the collections of documents published 
by the governments of the Powers since the War. The 
British statesmen condemned in superior tones are generally 
condemned unheard. The British Empire is described ag 
‘a cesspool for British moral refuse ” (four lines later the 
** self-righteous Englishman” is asked to reflect ; he might 
well reflect upon self-righteousness in literary men!) ;_ but 
there is no evidence in the text that Lord Russell has taken 
the trouble to read many of those primary or secondary 
authorities which put a point of view different from his own, 
One might expect from the cocksureness with which everyone 
in general and his own fellow-countrymen in particular are 
spitted on Lord Russell's pen that the author would not be 
troubled overmuch by minor inaccuracies ; there are two 
mistakes of this kind on the first page. Lord Russell would 
not be very merciful to slipshod methods in mathematics, and 
one is entitled to judge a scholar by a scholar’s standard. 


E. L. Woopwarp. 


Other People’s Lives 


I'll Go No More A-Roving. 
Blount. 8s. 6d.) 
Ninety-Nine Lives. By Charles Veil. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6.) 
The Log of a Limejuicer. By James Barker. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 
The Islandman. By Tomas O’Crohan. (Chatto and Windus. 
8s. 6d.) 

Things To Live For. By Francis Stuart. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Eacu of these books is an autobiography, but none of them 
has much in common with any other beyond that circumstance. 
Vil Go No More A-Roving is an account of a varied and 
exceptionally disreputable career at sea and in different 
parts of the world. ‘To the sceptical reader it may appear no 
more than a catalogue of improbabilities, but it will no doubt 
appeal greatly to those who prefer their stories to be tall and 
like their ‘adventure’ unadulterated with literary graces. 
No less unusual has been the career of Mr. Charles Veil, 
who has spent his life in the devoted pursuit of physical 
excitement : represented chiefly by wars, intrigues, aeronautic 
stunts, aleohol and women. Mr. Veil’s approach to adventure 
is almost a mystical one, and his book, like most accounts of 
mystical experiences, does net wholly convince the reader 
who is suspicious of the preliminary hypothesis. Nor does 
the manner of the book attract: its appeal will be to those 
who like their diamonds not in their native roughness, but in 
the cheap flashy setting of a slick journalistic style. The 
author of The Log of a Limejuicer confesses that he is “a 
deep water sailor, not an author’ and has entrusted the 
writing of his book to his son. The collaboration has been 
more successful than most of this kind, and the result of their 
joint-authorship is a plain and undecorated account of 
Captain Barker's forty-four years under sail, which will commend 
itself hoth to those who are already enthusiasts for this kind 
of nautical literature, and to those who want an_ honest 
description of an unfamiliar mode of life. 


By Charles Ladds. (Selwyn and 


None of these three books has any pretensions to be a work 
of literature, the other two are different in aim and quality 
and must be judged by different standards. The Islandman 
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Desert 
and forest 


The First Exploration of Abyssinian Danakil 
L. M. NESBITT 


‘Astonishingly vivid and full of a strong personal 
favour . . . It is a magnificent book.’ DAVID 
GARNETT in the New Statesman. 


‘How fortunate that this pioneer journey was made 
by a master writer.’ F. KINGDON WARD in the Sunday 


Times. 12s. 6d. net. 








Peter Warlock : a memoir 


of Philip Heseltine CECIL GRAY 
The extraordinary life story of the greatest 
song-writer England has produced for 


three centuries. (October 29) 
10s. 61. net. 


Panther R. L. HAIG-BROWN 


“One hesitates to call his book merely a 
first-rate animal thriller. It is that, and 
something more. It is the sort of book that 
one reads at sixteen with a Berserker gusto, 
and then, ten or twenty years later, one 
discovers tobe something entirely different.’ 
JOHN COLLIER (October 29) 7s. Od. net. 


Sir Richard Steele witsro 


CONNELY. ‘There is, up-to-date, no 
better book on the man.” BONAMY DOBREE 


in the Spectator. 15s. net. 


The Ninth of July RONALD 


FRASER. ‘This book is so grave, so 
poised, so witty—in a word so exactly what 
in my heart I know a novel should be, that I 


am at aloss to interpret my pleasure nicely.’ 
HELEN FLETCHER in Time and Tide. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Invaders WILLIAM 


PLOMER. ‘It is the best and most satisfy- 
ing book that Mr. Plomer has written, which 
is to say that it isa very fine novel indeed.’ 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE in the Spectator. 7s. 6d. net. 


Village 
ina 
Valley 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


a companion volume to 


Down the Garden Path 


and 


A Thatched Roof 


‘Laughter is precious. Mr. Nichols can 
make you laugh ... Thousands enjoy 
the irrepressible gaiety he has brought 
into that most solemn and serious of 
pursuits—gardening . . . The present 
book is about certain neighbours of his 
in the village of Allways . . . about 
these people Mr. Nichols is infectiously 
amusing.” HUGH DE SELINCOURT in the Sunday 


Times. 7s. 6d. net 








Good Days 


A Book of Cricket 


by 


NEVILLE CARDUS 


‘As a writer on cricket Mr. Neville 
Cardus stands quite alone . .. No 
better book, at this or any other time, 


has ever been written about cricket.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 7s. Od. net 








JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY 


BEDFORD SQUARE. LONDON 
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is a translation by Mr. Robin Flower of a book which was 


published in Irish five years ago and met with considerable * 


enthusiasm from Irish readers. It is the autobiography of 
a man who is now old, who has spent his life on the Blasket 
Islands off the coast of Kerry. There has been little change 
in the life of the islanders during his lifetime : they support 
themselves as their fathers did by fishing and on the scanty 
produce of their land, and there is still the same narrow 
margin between themselves and the threat of starvation in 
a bad season; there are no shops, and everyone has in 
consequence to be an all-round handyman, able to cope with 
any domestic situation for himself; English is taught in the 
schools, but has made little impression on the common 
intercourse of the island; neither books nor newspapers 
c‘reulate freely; there has been no sustained connexion 
with the outside world, as there has in Aran with the making 
of the film Man of Aran. They carry their knowledge in their 
minds, and preserve the remains of an ancient culture in 
song and the spoken word. There is no tradition of written 
literature, but there is a tradition of good talkers, and the merits 
of this book are rather those of excellent talk than of literature. 
It is episodic, repetitive and lacking in development, but the 
author's acuteness of observation, his philosophical detach- 
ment, a natural gift for speech, and a pleasant irony where 
the event or person dealt with demands it, have combined to 
produce a document which is as charming as the se ‘f-portrait 
of a remarkable man as it is valuable as a description of a 
way of life that may soon disappear. 

The Islandman is the record of a complete life; Mr. Stuart's 
book covers only selected episodes from the activities of a 
dozen years. He discusses the emotional and spiritual experi- 
ences he has undergone while racing, flying, fighting in the 
civil war in Ireland, or working as a stretcher-bearer at 
Lourdes. ‘The philosophical is the most difficult form of 
autobiography to write satisfactorily, and Things To Live 
For suggests that Mr. Stuart has some way to go before he 
achieves command of that medium. The present book is a 
confused mixture of emotions and ideas (many of them 
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remarkable novel of 
changing conventions 
at the close of the 
nineteenth century 


is now ready. 
7s. Gd. net. 








Dante Vivo 


Giovanni Papini’s brilliant re-crea- 
tion of the great Florentine in the 
setting of his triumph. 


Now ready 12s. 6d. net illustrated. 
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interesting and suggestive), unrelated except by a belief that 
anything can be evaluated in terms of the intensity of the impube 
behind it. Presumably the impulse to write this book Way 
strong, but as Mr. Stuart tells us that he always writes about 
himself in his novels, it is a pity that he could not have Canalize 
it into another form. It is often possible to sce oneself 
better perspective in the third person. 

DEREK VERscnoyzz, - 


in 


Gladstone’s Turning Point 


The Rise of Gladstone to the Leadership of the Liberal Party 

By W. E. Williams. (Cambridge University Press, 7s, 6d.) 
Tuis is an interesting and valuable study of an all importan 
phase in Gladstone’s career. In the years of which Mr, 
Williams treats he moved decisively and finally to the left 
Mr. Williams shows how Gladstone’s Peelite doctrine anj 
spirit, as well as his individual temperament and philosophy; 
drew him during those years to the Liberal party, and 
to its left wing. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he wa 
brought into conflict with the House of Lords as well as with 
Palmerston, and as Chancellor he was carrying out the Peg 
tradition. His share in the French Commercial Treaty brought 
him into close touch with Cobden, and like Cobden he valued 
that treaty not least for its effect in relieving the dangerously 
strained relations between England and France. A great 
Finance Minister was bound in this atmosphere to move to 
the left, and the letters Mr. Williams prints that passed 
between Gladstone and Cobden and Gladstone and Bright 
illustrate the atmosphere in which his liberalism was develop- 
ing. Whether his great triumphs as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which made such an impression on his conten: 
poraries, were an unqualified blessing, is open to doubt. The 
most powerful mind in politics was steeped in consequence 
in the Treasury tradition. One result was his unfortunate 
promise in 1874 to repeal the Income Tax. Lecky said this 
was a shameless bribe, though it must be remembered that it 
was given after 1867 when the Income Tax paying part of the 
electorate was a small proportion. But the truth is as Dr: 
Clapham has shown that it was the logical consequence of 
his policy. ‘‘In view of his record,” Dr. Clapham says, 
** failure to make it, in some season of fair weather, would 
have been greatly to his discredit.” But the fact that this 
was true shows the influence on Gladstone of a career in whieh 
his active mind had been too much under the influence of one 
set of ideas and one school of experience. It is significant 
that Disraeli, who also wanted to abolish the Income Tax, had 
never held any other office than that of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

What was still more important as an influence on Gladstone's 
development was his new contact with democracy. Mr 
Williams has some excellent reflections on this subject. The 
men who were agitating for the franchise were serious artisans 
and workmen, who were using the new resources of town life; 
libraries, newspapers, mechanics institutes, and other means 
of self education. They were asking for the franchise, but 
they were not less in earnest about Garibaldi and the wrongs 
of the Poles. These demonstrations which alarmed Bright 
and Cobden, and seemed to them likely to play into 
Palmerston’s hands, had a different significance for Gladstone. 
They showed that the working classes were not merely self- 
regarding or merely insular in their politics, and Gladstone 
was confirmed in his confidence by the demeanour of the 
Lancashire cotton workers in the Civil War. He believed he 
could count on them for support for his own view of national 
duty, a view which if it differed from that of Palmerston 
differed also from that of Bright. And Mr. Williams shows that 
it was already clear where that -view would ultimately lead 
Gladstone, for he quotes a significant passage from his speech 
on Irish disestablishment. ‘* If we be chivalrous men, J trust 
we shall endeavour to wipe away the stains which the civilized 
world has seen, or seemed to see, on the shield of Great Britain 
in her treatment of Ireland . . . if we be just men, we shall 
go forward in the name of truth and right, bearing this it 
mind, that when the case is proved and the hour is comé 
justice delayed is justice denied.” Gladstone's conversiol 
to democracy came with his discovery that the classes left 
out of the franchise in the ‘sixties were the most ready t 
J. L, HAMMOND. 
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Man of Aran 
by Pat Mullen himself 


Recommended by the Book Society. 
‘A delightful book, as amusing as it is cxciting ... 
the most original book about the making of a 
film ever written. . . a delight in physical courage 
that infects the reader like a tale from heroic 
literature.” — Robert Lynd: News - Chronicle. 
With 16 photographs. 8/6 


After Hitler’s Fall 


Prince Hubertus Loewenstein 


‘The sincerity and earnest idealism displayed by 
Prince Loewenstein in his first book are still 
more strikingly shown . . . certainly makes good 
reading. —Times Literary Supplement. * This re- 
markable work.’—Spectaior. 7/6 


A Publisher Speaking 
by Geoffrey Faber 


‘Extremely interesting..—New Statesman. ‘ In- 
formative, shrewd and encouraging, worth the 
attention of everyone fascinated hy the ritual of 
bookmaking and selling. —Morning Post. 3/6 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
by Sir Harold MacMichael 
‘He knows more of the country than any man 


living.’ —Daily Telegraph. ‘Of unique value. His 
presentation is masterly. —East Africa. 15/- 


The Holy Mountain 
by Bhagwan Shri Hamsa 
With an introduction by W. B. YEATS. 


‘An account of a hard and hazardous pilgrimage 
to an almost inaccessible mountain in Tibet .. . 
this book of transparent honesty, simple dignity, 
shining faith..—Country Life. Illustrated. 8/9 


The Endless Furrow 
a novel by A. G. Street 


‘Certainly his best. A really creative artist with 
a fine sense of character.—Country Life. ‘The 
best novel I’ve met this season.—New English 


Weekly. 7/6 






Butcher’s Broom 


a novel by Neil M. Gunn 


‘In scope, in quality, in sheer artistic value is 
streets ahead of Morning Tide . . . a moving and 
passionate re-creation. —Szotsman. A POR- 
POISE PRESS BOOK. 7/6 


Traitor’s Gait 
a romance by Robert Craig 


‘An exceptionally vivid and admirably written 
romance of Scotland. Stevenson himself might 
have been proud to have written this book.’— 
Compton Mackenzie: Daily Mail. A PORPOISE 
PRESS BOOK. */6 


Lightship 


a novel by Archie Binns 


‘A varied, human, immensely exciting tale.’— 
Daily Herald. There are ‘* very few books about 
ships in which, instead of a neutral mob, we get 
the men as Mr. Binns shows them, each in his 
own shoes.’-—H. M. Tomlinson: Observer. 7/6 


Round the Corner 
by Percy Brown 


A genuine and thrilling autobiography of adven- 


ture. ‘This gay and grand book.’—Sunday 
Times. ‘Genuinely exciting.’—Daily Mail. 
‘Intensely alive..—Daily Sketch. 8/6 


My Best Play 


Chosen by Clifford Bax, Clemence Dane, Somerset 
Maugham, John van Druten, A. A. Milne, C. K. 
Munro, Lennox Robinson and Noel Coward. 


600 pages. 8/6 


Poker: how to play and win 
by Maurice Ellinger 


With a preface by HUBERT PHILLIPS. 
This is the first book ever published in this 
country not only of Straight Poker and Jack- 
Pots, but also of Freak-Pots, Stud-Pots and 
Choice-Pots. The chapter on Psychology, if 
mastered, will be sufficient to make most losing 
players winners. 6/- 


FABER & FABER 


24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 
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A Study of Von Hiigel 


Von Hugel and the Supernatural. By A. Hazard Dakin, 
Ph.D. (S.P.C.K. 12s.) 

THe steady growth of Baron von Hiigel’s influence—especially 
outside the Roman communion—together with the difficulty 
and individuality of his literary style, made it inevitable that 
sooner or later some analysis of his doctrine and guide to his 
works should be attempted. This was the more to be desired 
Lecause there is no part of the Baron’s writings in which an 
orderly account of his philosophic outlook can be found. 
That dislike of mere “ braininess,” that distrust of abstract 
speculation, which was one of his most marked characteristics 
—arising as it did from a humble and ever-deepening realization 
of the greatness and mystery of life—all this inclined him to 
an avoidance of hard outlines and neat classifications. Hence 
those who try for the first time to explore his writings are 
often merely bewildered by the richness of that which is put 
before them. The trees are magnificent, the greatness of the 
world in which they stand is constantly suggested to us; yet 
the forest is hard to realize as a whole. For the Baron wrote 
out of the: heart of a living and burning experience ; he was 
concerned to press home those massive realities and certitudes 
which had become the governing facts of his own existence, 
not to map out their mutual relationships or make of them a 
water-tight metaphysical scheme. He distrusted mere logic, 
a superficial consistency. For him, ‘** depth mattered most ”’ ; 
it was a childish folly which supposed that human creatures 
could ever bring Reality into focus and ‘** get everything quite 
clear.” 

The interpreter of such a mind as this has no easy task 
before him. He is dealing with one who is by turns philo- 
sopher, mystic and prophet ; and in whom the proceedings 
exnd findings of the intellect, though of utmost importance, 
must always be subordinate to the certitudes of the soul. 
So the analytic method, however skilfully and sympathetically 
employed, will never disclose to us the secret of Von Hiigel’s 
greatness. This can only be learnt by those who surrender 
themselves to his influence, put aside all idea of searching 
for a “‘ system,” and accept bit by bit and as they are able 
to assimilate it the spiritual food he has to give. Thus 
we must not expect to obtain through Dr. Dakin’s interesting 
and painstaking work any clear vision of the Supernatural 
as the Baron understood it. We shall learn what it is not ; 
but hardly what it is. Its unique and living splendour eludes 
the most skilful commentator, as the life of a bird eludes 
the taxidermist. Nevertheless such a book as this can 
and will fulfil a most useful function: for, by bringing 
together and expounding some of Von Hiigel’s chief philo- 
sophie ideas, it builds a bridge over which the ordinary 
educated reader can approach him. Largely by means of 
numerous quotations from his writings, collected and arranged 
with extraordinary skill—so that some of his pages have 
almost the appearance of a mosaic—Dr. Dakin gives a 
detailed picture, or rather perhaps a diagram, of the Baron’s 
teaching on God and man, the nature of knowledge, and 
religious experience. 

In philosophy Von Hiigel was, by declaration, a Critical 
Realist. He believed, as against all subjective idealism, 
that man was in genuine contact with a many-levelled world 
of genuine realities, rising by stages to the Reality of all 
realities—God. Convinced that religion as he understood 
it had no more subtle enemy than monism, he placed these 
realities in two great classes, Natural and Supernatural ; 
distinct, yet interpenetrative. The supernatural life ‘is 
as real a fact as the natural life’: and the great gifts of 
this spiritual genius were largely devoted to the bringing 
home of that truth in all its implications to the minds of 
modern men. It is only within this general framework 
that his religious philosophy and his view of religious experi- 
ence can be understood. We are grateful, therefore, to 
Dr. Dakin for the amazing skill and patience with which 
he has sorted out and made accessible the many scattered 
passages which, when brought together, make the Baron’s 
metaphysical position comparatively clear. He is perhaps 
less successful when he ventures into the deep waters of 
mystical experience ; for here he is inclined to rely too 
much on the psychologists, and too little on the saints. 


EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
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French Dictionaries 


Harrap’s Standard French and English Dictionary, p). 

by J. E. Mansion. (Harrap. Vol. I. 42s.) Tali 
The Concise Oxford French Dictionary. Compileg by 

and M. Chevalley. (Oxford. 7s. 6d.) va 
Shorter Commercial and Financial French Dictionary, b 

J. O. Kettridge. (Routledge. 5s.) i) 
TueERE are only two entirely satisfactory types of bed.ju, 
namely long leisurely novels or semi-serious books (Prog 
or Gibbon, for instance), and encyclopaedias or dictionarig 
Real frivolity may provoke the reader to laughter and y 
disturb the even peace essential to those crucial twenty 
minutes when he prepares himself for sleep. Therefog 
the perfect bed-novel must be fairly serious, but it iy 
also be written on a large scale, or the reader may be temptei 
to go on longer than he really wishes in the hope of reach 
the end of a chapter, and so pass over that elusive mom 
when he is ripe for sleep. The dictionary type of bed-bgj 
avoids this danger by the opposite means; it is made 
of such short fragments that if can be interrupted at y 
instant’s notice without the reader running the risk of losing 
the thread. And, in addition, few dictionaries are likely 
to be disturbingly frivolous. 

Apart from its size and weight, Harrap’s Standard Freyj 
and English Dictionary is an almost ideal bed-book, 4 
far only the first volume has appeared, consisting of th 
French-English section, but it alone contains drugs enough 
for many nights. The book is ambitious in scope, systematy 
and clear in arrangement and apparently accurate in detail 
It consists of a short businesslike introduction and ovr 
nine hundred double-columned pages of text proper. Th 
latter is arranged in a single alphabetical order, includiy 
proper names, so that the reader is spared the effort ¢ 
working out whether a noun is proper or improper, person 
or geographical before he can look for its translation, nj 
common abbreviations are reserved for a separate sectin 
at the end where they are perhaps more at home than they 
would be competing with full-blown words. For gener 
reading this dictionary has one great advantage: it dos 
not aim at merely giving the maximum number of possible 
translations for each given word, but at showing how th 
various meanings develop out of each other and, further 
at displaying the words, as it were, in action. That is ti 
say, particular stress has been laid on giving all the mot 
important phrases in which the word occurs and it is thi 
part of the dictionary which provides the best material fi 
casual reading. Great pains seem to have been taken ti 
discover not only an accurate, but also an effective equivalett 
for these phrases, so that much of that atmosphere of unrealiy 
traditionally associated with French syntax has bei 
removed. Liveliness has also been gained by the extensit 
admission of slang and Americanisms. The editor his 
shown unusual broadmindedness about the _ inclusion d 
words described as ‘** not in decent use,” and the dictionary 
would be an excellent aid in translating some of the broade 
passages in Rabelais, though it makes no claim to cope wil 
the archaisms of such an author. 

The Concise Oxford French Dictionary is more restrict 
in its aim and smaller in its range. It differs from Harrap’ 
Dictionary in that it is never to have an English-Frend 
section. In the actual number of words given its achieve 
ment is remarkable and it even contains some (e.g., bedondain) 
which are not to be found in Harrap. On the other hai, 
it has its omissions, and one looks in vain for so picturesqtt 
a. word as boyautant. The small scale of the dictionary 
prevents a full treatment of phrases, but the choice of actul 
translations given is impressive. 

Mr. Kettridge’s Shorter Commercial and Financial Fred 
Dictionary is of quite a different type from the two alreaii 
considered, It covers only a strictly limited field, but t 
deals with that field in the manner of an encyclopaedi 
rather than a dictionary. It gives not merely translatial 
of cach word and stock phrases in which the word octtl 
but also a series of sentences built up to illustrate its & 
It is therefore an admirable weapon for those faced wi 
the gloomy problem of writing a business letter in French 
As a bed-book it is soporific, but monotonously technical. 

ANTHONY BLUM. 
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BLACKIE’S NEW BOOKS— 


* Lill gy. THE DUKE OF YORK PRESENTED TO 
“MISS ISOBEL WYLIE HUTCHISON, 

. Edinburgh, on October 24th, the Mungo Park Medal 
warded to her by the Royal Scottish Geographical Society 


recognition of her researches in Arctic Alaska. 
: 


| NORTH TO THE 
RIME-RINGED SUN 


js the complete and graphic account of the journey made 


in’ 1933-1934 
By MISS HUTCHISON 


J/llustrated. 12s. 6d. net 














Trekking Adventures in West .1frica 


ed te GAMBIA AND BEYOND 


da., Ry REX HARDINGE 
re likey Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 





Fill of ripe humour 


A YEAR WITH 
BISSHE-BANTAM 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
7s. Od. inet 
The Diary or table talk of a Countryman of rare 
character and wit. 





ncluding 
effort of 
Personal 
. of! THE ENDLESS QUEST 
section 3,000 YEARS OF SCIENCE 
=a Os By F. W. WESTAWAY 
Genera Author of ‘ Scientific Method,” ‘‘ Science and Theology,” etc. 
It dos Profusely illustrated. 21s. net 


Dossible pom ; 
This book makes a new departure. It discusses the 


OW 1 ae 
the history of science critically, 
further “The most accurate and most compendious summary of_ the 
it is to physical sciences which has appeared for some years.””—/imes 
Literary Supplement. 
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A KEY TO THE STARS 


rial for 

ken to By R. Vv. D. R. WOOLLEY, Ph.C. 
ivalent Illustrated. 5/- net 

reality 


beet Dr. Woolley, Chief Assistant at the Royal Obser- 
wail vatory, Greenwich, possesses the rare gift of explaining 
ensit A) science to the unscientific. He gives a clear account of 
t haf} the actual appearance of the heavens; explains such 
on off} “races as the constitution of the stars and the galaxy 
ionay My SA Whole; and traces the growth of astronomical science, 

: all in language easily understood by the veriest Jayman. 
roader 2 


me A KEY TO THE 
ricted | COUNTRYSIDE 


reap 

rent By MARCUS WOODWARD 
Lieve: Illustrated. 53/- net 

laine) | 


Half the joys of the woodland trail are lost without 
hand, some knowledge of Nature’s secrets. Here is the ideal 


- ’ . . 
Dau xty, explaining clearly what we may see as we take 
on cither highway or byway. 
ctual Mr. Marcus Woodward knows his subject hy heart and 


Writes with infective enthusiasm. 


“t| WATCH ON DECK 


t it by COMMANDER R. L. DEARDEN, 


- R.N. (Revp.). 
ns With 8 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 
\ straight unvarnished narrative of life at sea is 
= always readable because of its salty tang and lure of 
ct * ~ . A’. so» 
vit trange places. Such a book is ‘Watch on Deck. 
rch, —Johi o? London. 





BLACKIE & SON LTD., LONDON 









Ready to-day—the book_ that 
was withdrawn on the eve of 


publication 


CAFE ROYAL DAYS 


by Capt. D. NICOLS PIGACHE 
This was originally intended to be the biography of the author's 
grandfather, the founder, but the theme proved too big. Kings, 
princes, politicians, courtesans, artists, and all the thousands of 
types which go to make up the life of a metropolis have, for the 
past sixty years or more, passed through the portals of the 
famous Café Royal. No attempt has been made at sensationalisii, 
hut a stery of the West End of London must be tactless to be 
true, Illus. 18/- 


THROUGH ATLANTIC CLOUDS 


by CLIFFORD COLLINSON & F. McDERMOTT 

The undying story of those pioneers of aviation who have 
forged the links tn the nearly completed chain of aerial con- 
munication between England and America. Illus, 18/- 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


by Dr. E. J. DILLON 


“ Splendidly sane... straighiforward, pertinent and authentic.” 


—ROGER PIPPETT (D. Herald). Illus. 18/- 


KAYE DON—the MAN 


by J. IWENTIVORTH DAY 
No mai alive can claim more records in the world of motor- 
cycling, motor-racing and motor-boating than Mr. Kaye Don. 
Into the brief span of forty-one years he 
has crammed cnough adventure and hair- 
breadth escapes to put to shame the most 
. fantastic flights of fiction. Illus. 7/6 


HUTCHINSON & Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 
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With lliustrations and Maps. 7s. 6d. net 


The Saar 


and the Franco-German Problem 
By B. T. REYNOLDS 


“Major Reynolds has packed into his excellent and 
impartial survey much relevant material, and has 
enlivened it with his own recollections of the Rhine- 
land. When he turns to the larger question of 
Franco-German relations, he writes with real sympathy 
and insight.’’"—‘* The Times.” 


Follow my Leader 


Commentaries from “ The Times ” 
Foreword by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 7s. 6d. net 


A further selection of the urbane and delightful ‘ Third 
Leaders,” this time also including the correspondence or 
reports which prompted them. 


e ewe e 
Unscientific Excursions 
By PROFESSOR FREDERIC WOOD JONES, F.R.S. 6s. net 
A delightful successor to ‘* Unscientific Essays,” with the same 
charming discursiveness and the same delicious whimsicality 
of subject—from ‘‘ Paint and Petrels” to ‘ Disparagement of 

Brains.” 


* 
Cruises of the Joan 
By W. E. SINCLAIR. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
Twenty-two feet long, and without auxiliary engine, the 
Joan would go anywhere—round Britain, the Baltic, Spain, 


Madeira; and this is the lively tale of her exploits down to 
her untoward end off the coast of Greenland. 
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Peckover. 
Earthquake in the Triangle. 
The Ninth of July. By Ronald Fraser. 


By J. D. Beresford. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

By Lewis Gibbs. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

I See No Sin. By Vardis Fisher. (Boriswood. 7s. 6d.) 
NorninG in fiction is more essential than the creation of 
character, but it is rarely perfected. A novel may be badly 
constructed, sentimental, sketchy, or over-elaborated, but 
if it contains well-drawn characters it will contain some 
life; better a lively dancer with one wooden leg than a 
dull one with no such disability. The plot, the narrative, 
the idea, the atmosphere, the scenery—all these things 
are important, but they will not do instead of characterization. 
In the detective story we are apt to find a plot of much 
ingenuity, and the characters mere puppets ; in the popular 
novel, sometimes a more or less good story or idea, and 
little else ; in one type of novel a wilful exuberance, and 
in another a studied pretentiousness, and sometimes both 
qualities in a single cover. When a writer has powers of 
characterization, the great difficulty of exercising them 
to the best advantage is likely to tempt him into certain 
evasions. Either he will be in danger of trying to make 
us accept more or Jess genuine types as individuals, or he 
will colour his characters too much with the sentiments he 
himself finds or believes his readers to find acceptable. In 
his new novel Mr. J. D. Beresford shows signs of inclining 
to take both these lines of least resistance, and that is a 
pity, because he is a thoughtful and experienced writer, 
and in Peckover has chosen to deal with an exceptionally 
interesting idca—the causes and effects of a man losing 
his memory. 

The victim, as a child, of one of those wicked punishments 
that insensitive parents used to inflict on their children, 
Mr. Peckover suffered, without knowing it, from a repressed 
claustrophobia. A successful quantity surveyor, living at 
Dulwich and coming up to an office in town every day, 
he was not happy at home. As he was afterwards told: 

“Your wife bullied you, your son, apparently, despised you, 

and you were in a perpetual state of resentment against the 
limitations of your freedom, and of your natural desire to express 
your personality.” 
The spirit, or the unconscious self, rebelled, and Mr. Peckover 
lost his memory. Mr. Beresford rightly emphasizes that 
‘“‘a man is not necessarily either a lunatic or an invalid 
because he is suffering from a temporary loss of memory.” 
Certainly Mr. Peckover did not behave like a lunatic or 
an invalid. His appetite for life was unimpaired, and he 
did not forget how to do his job. In matters of money, 
employment and love his new self was almost overwhelmed 
with good fortune. In fact, Mr. Beresford at this point 
throws plausibility to the winds, and the case history turns 
for a time not into a well-conducted novel but into some- 
thing like a fairy tale, a result largely due to a happy-go-lucky 
neglect of characterization. When Mr. Peckover recovers 
his memory and forgets his intervening behaviour, he has 
two lives to put in order—a remarkably piquant situation, 
which, being resolved, leaves the hero a wiser and a happier 
man, because truer to himself. His adventures are an 
excellent medium for the expression of that kindly wisdom 
we have learned to respect in Mr. Beresford, and which 
we detect in the words of an analyst to Mr. Peckover : 

“Well, what I have to say to you now is that you must make 
friends with yourself. You’ve got to stop all this lecturing and 
preaching at the side of you that wants to express itself and have a 
good time. . . . What you have to do is to understand that side 
of yourself, be gentle with it, reason with it affectionately if you 
like, but never set yourself up as its master. If you can treat it 
in the right spirit you will presently be able to join forces.”’ 

The theme of Earthquake in the Triangle is not entirely dis- 
similar from Mr. Beresford’s. Here again the protagonist 
is a respectable professional man in the suburbs, but in 
this case he loses not his memory but his head, and loses 
it over a young woman. His wife being away from home, 


the doctor, who is forty-six, discovers his love for Nora 
West, who is twenty-three, and is completely bowled over 
when he finds it returned. The season is spring, the year is 
1926, and the General Strike is on, bringing tension into the 
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By WILLIAM PLOMER 
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air and to the streets an unwonted silence, broken by ¢ 
sional disturbances. As the doctor gets ready to abscond 
his charmer, the conflict between love (‘ This : 


freshness was, in the faded and decaying Triangle 7 b 
e- . . ’ 

crocus on a grave ”) and duty (heavily reinforced by jy 

grows more and more intense. His conscience beon, (Par 


personified as a devil and speaks to him with disconger 
directness : “In your heart of hearts you wish you were) 
out of it!” However, he takes the final steps prepay 
to the beginning of a new life. Unfortunately the dislocas 
of transport consequent on the Strike does not exactly gio 
the path to bliss, but Mr. Lewis Gibbs is not content wig 
such a simple intrusion of destiny on the side of home aaj 
beauty. A third person has an ingeniously contrived pat 
to play. And here Mr. Gibbs’s characterization is too slight 
he gives us not an interesting and unusual character, by 
only a tantalizing note for one. Nevertheless, the cent 
conflict in the book is of a kind that is nearly always woy 
presenting, and it is presented in a good-tempered yj 
quite unassuming way. Mr. Gibbs uses a pleasant light inom, 
of which an example may be given : 

“You could tell he was a gentleman by his tastes, which wy 
expensive ;_ by his habits, which were inclined to be luxurioy; 


by his manners, which were irreproachable ; by his morals, whig ad 
forbade him to steal money but permitted him to owe it, and woul ent 
not countenance the seduttion of a girl of his own class. He liv) DR 
easily and he died easily, a fate so often refused to more eam wri 
souls. History does not record that he ever did any work.” for 

Mr. Ronald Fraser has written another novel about Sout 9 
America, not a long book, but one that seems longer thaniti, on 
because this author’s extremely careful prose has a sti of 
brocaded texture that requires a certain effort of the reade i Dz 


On some writers South America seems to have a curiowy 
bewitching effect, causing them to see the most romant 
visions, and Mr. Fraser's characters are so rich and beautiil 
and glamorous, so suave and accomplished and well-dressel-F 


they ride and swim and in general live so well, and dispy——— = 
such an unfailing savoir-vivre—that his account of them haf Ne 


the slightly spellbinding effect that might be produced on 
mere wallflower in a magnificent ballroom full of peopk 
waltzing with the utmost perfection, none of them less that” 
six feet high, and all dressed, jewelled and scented withif” 
maximum of elegance and regardless of expense. Mp 
Fraser's hero is an Englishman who is a man of the worldi— 
man of affairs, and at the same time a painter of internatioul F 
repute. A very long novel indeed might be required if 
make such a person credible: Mr. Fraser only succeeds if 
making him improbable. Sent to the Argentine on a comp” 
mercial mission, this individual becomes closely involvi>_ 
with the family of a Scotch millionaire, or perhaps multi F- 
millionaire, native to those parts. Among its possession) 
this family numbers a palace in Buenos Aires, a splendil 
estancia swarming with cattle, a fruit farm with seas (> 
blossom, a French-Chinese-Moorish seaside pavilion, atl 
several highly marriageable young women. To one of thes, 
named Karen (on whose “ inhuman” nature much stressé 
laid), the hero pays his court, with eventual success, in spit 
of the theatrical activities of a parlour snake (half Spanit 
and half Russian) whose “ unreality ” is as definitely impress! 
upon the reader as upon his fellow-characters. Mr. Frast 
has genuine powers of craftsmanship, an unusual sense of fom - 
and colour, and an eye for landscape, but he seems to #7 
human nature through the lenses of Hollywood. 

The first instalment of a tetralogy, I See No Sin (whic 
derives its title from a poem by George Meredith), is an accoutl, | 
presumably autobiographical, of the childhood and adolescent 
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of an American. Whether Mr. Vardis Fisher sees any sil _ 
not, he certainly sees the crudity and ferocity of the kind) °F 
world he describes, mainly to the exclusion of such oth >> FOr 
aspects as it may possess. He has produced a forcible F bi 
reminder that the impact of the roughest kind of rurallit FO! 
in a “new” country on a boy of some sensibility can be! LIT 
formidable thing, for there exist, whether in Idaho or Afti# 

or elsewhere, communities of transplanted Europeans WH 


are little better than howling’ barbarians. 
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FRANCE 
IN FERMENT 


ty ALEXANDER WERTH 


(Paris Correspondent of one of Britain’s nae: me 


FRANCE AND _ HITLER — WHA 
¢ FRANCE EXPECTS FROM BRIT. MAIN 
—FRANCO-ITALIAN RELATIONS— 
CAN FRANCE PREVENT IWAR BY 
ISOLATING GERMANY? 
THE CRISIS OF PARLIAMENT—THE 
q STAVISKY SCANDAL—THE GREAT 
RIOTS OF FEBRUARY 6, 1934—THE 
STORMING OF PARLIAMENT — 
WH. AT THE STAVISKY INQUIRY 
REVEALED—HOIV CORRUPT IS THE 
FRENCH PRESS? 
THE ARMED “LEAGUES” — IS 
FRANCE IN DANGER OF A FASCIST 
REVOLUTION? 
MANCHESTER GDN.:—“ Mr. Werth has a _ rich 
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ght mm store of material on which to draw, and he has used 
it with admirable clarity and_ discretion. He 

rhich Wey thoroughly understands the whole complicated busi- 

axuriow, ness of France’s Government, Parliament and 

als, whi administration. Not merely information, but 

andl wou entertainment.” 

He liv DR. J. M. BULLOCH :—* An extremely topical book, 











ear written with extraordinary vivacity. Most interesting 


for the light it throws on how the unrest in France 








ut, South has coincided with the rise of Hitler.” 
han its ie MORNING POST:—* Not only a clear picture of 
\e events, but an entertaining one. A lively exposition 






a stiff 
> Teade, 





of the Paris scene with all its human detail.” 
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DAILY EXPRESS:—* An attractive book.’ 







































TWO HOGARTH NOVELS 








“ONE OF THE BEST 
NOVELS | HAVE 
READ THIS YEAR” 


SAYS THE SPECTATOR 


GOOD MERCHANT 


JOHN L. GRAHAM 
7s. 6d. 











A BEST SELLER 
FOR TWO WEEKS 


SAYS TIIE OBSERVER 
THE DARK ISLAND 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
7s. 6d. 
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with sf Edited by LORD GORELL. | 
a CLEMENT JEFFERY 
_— THIS WATSON J. S. Coltart 
orld. ae THE DEMOCRAT'S DAUGHTER: A STORY Sylvia Townsend Warner | 9 M.A. 
ti % | TWILIGHT: A POEM Ashley Sampson | 
ational j | INKY WOOING: CHAPTERS VIIL—IX. John Lambourne ——— 
ed to a MOTORING IN PERSIA Freya Stark | 
, | WATERFALL: A SONNET 'T. O. Robinson | 
edsinf || SIESTA: A STORY OF SPAIN Violet. Campbell | 
conf |) THB TRAVELS OF JANE ROXBY Elizabeth Haldane, CH. | 
WF DAWN: A SONNET James Bruce Wicker | 
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. ESURGAM: A POEM Maud R. Mustard | aye ose ° 
multi THE PRIVATE VIEW: A STORY ‘Angela Thirkell | ifth Edition Price 7/6 net 
sions WINGS AGAINST THE SKY _ FP, G, Turnbull : p 3 
_ CONVALESCENCE: A SONNET _H. R. Pyatt This book provides the Key to Physical Health 
endid DESERT IDYLLS: V.—ACROSS LIBYAN WASTES Major C, S. Jarvis is 
P|) A FAREWELL TO ARMS Innes Rose and Mental Poise 
aS Ol * ine RUNNING BROOKS 
ITERARY COMPETITION ~¢ ° . rT: fe 
Times Literary Supplement: “ Mr. Jeffery, who 
—— = T a ‘ ‘ba . . . . 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W. 1.- writes naturally and persuasively, will gain assent 
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for many of his common-sense arguments,” 


RHEUMATISM 


Its Prevention and Cure 
Third Large Edition Price 5/-. net 


Medical Times: “ A sincere attempt to deal prac- 
tically with this scourge. No sufferer should fail 
to peruse this readable and instructive book.” 
Manchester Evening News: “ A book which will 
be useful to many unfortunate people.” 
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Motoring 


Ix spite of the exchange-rate, old-timers did not fail to 
make many sentimental visits to the stands which showed 
the world’s most famous Continental and American cars. 
To the newcomer to motoring or even to those who have 
been owners and drivers three or four years the names of 
firms that have exhibited cars year after year for twenty-five 
or thirty years—some of them since the days when ,one 
had to make the fantastic journey out to the Crystal Palace 
in order to achieve the motor show—are less familiar, if, 
indeed, they are known at all, than those of post-War repu- 
tation. To those whose motoring goes back to the historic 
days when the makers of reliable cars, as reliability was 
understood at a time when people reverently entered ‘‘ non- 
stop ” runs of fifty miles in their road-books, eould be counted 
on one hand and the ownership of a Panhard, a Mercédés, 
a de Dion (where is that great pioneer of light cars now ?), 
a F.1.A.T., a Renault, was something of which to be humbly 
proud, to these no motor show will ever be complete without 
at least a dozen stands whereon they may study and remember 
and compare. 

Who can examine any of the First Makes without a hundred 
pictures of great adventures on the roads of Europe inthe 
dawn of real touring crowding upon the mirror of his memory ; 
without real gratitude that so many famous flags are still 
flying bravely ? The 1935 models, in their new resplendence, 
may bear but the faintest shadow of outward resemblance 
to their ancestors, in the suggestion of a radiator line, perhaps, 
in the defiant profile of a bonnet, or in a thirty-year-old 
trade-mark, and in every other respect none at all: yet 
it is impossible to look at them, outwardly unrecognizable 
strangers, except as very old friends. We used to say to 
each other, at the old shows in Paris and London——‘* What 
do you think of the new Peugeot ? Benz has a new clutch 
that cannot slip. Would you have the chain-driven Rochet- 
Schneider or the live-axle ?”’—and although there are gaps 
in the ranks now, the survivors of the First Makes must 
still and always will draw us as they did when people raced 
their touring cars and the jealousy between the owners of 
tival makes was only equalled by the sympathy. 

Of the total number of Continental makes shown this year 
a fair proportion were of post-War origin or were not strictly 
speaking of the patriarchate, but only by age less famous 
than the original aristocrats. Bugatti, Alfa-Romeo, O.M. 
are names that will be remembered as long as Panhard 
and I'.I.A.T. and the rest, either because they have won 





Historic Names at the Show 
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distinction in racing or because of some Special feat 
design that has marked them out as the product of 
is so easily called genius, a feature that distinguishes he 
from all others. Hotchkiss, if not quite as old as hen 
Four, is well up in the second generation, if one can ey. 
that, the issue that began about 1903 to double ands ' 
the long list of famous factories. Lancia, with Da 
and Hispano-Suiza date back to the middle po 
which began a few years before the War ; Darracgq is . 
a little younger than Renault, though an entirely new spy: 
was introduced (by an Englishman) into that ancient bru 
in 1918; while Mercédés, F.1.A.T., Isotta-Fraschini—why 
record has Italian engineering !—and Minerva are q 
the elders. Indeed it would be but half a show that % 
not these names upon its stands. ’ 

These were some of the Continentals, the makes with Whig 
the majority of old-timers are most affectionately familiy 
On the American side the array was not much less imposi 
A little chary of venturing upon precise dates, I remembg 
some of today’s names a very long time ago. Cadillac fy 
instance, about 1904 or earlier; Packard, Hupmobik 
Hudson, Studebaker (called E.M.F. and something begin 
with the F of those initials); Chrysler, called or evolygj 
by Maxwell (am I right ?); Buick, called Bedford ; all th 
have a history of at least twenty-five vears and altho 
only a few of us may remember them before the War thy 
have been sold over here long enough for them to hyp 
earned that curious title **a household word.” 

Here, chosen haphazard, were some of the historic may 
on view. From France, the new 8}-litre  6-cylindg: 
Hotchkiss ‘* Paris-Nice ’’ chassis (the very name they hay 
given it takes one back to the exciting days), which has; 
maximum speed of 90 miles an hour and, it is said, a cruisiy 
speed of 75, It is typically French, of the old scho 
exceedingly stoutly built (that untranslatable bien solid 
and plainly designed for fast and heavy work. With, 
saloon body it costs £750, The Delages made up an allutiy 
array. The two that repaid close examination were th 
21-litre 6-cvlinder and the 2}-litre 8-cylinder. The latter has; 
special valve-gear that is not only said to be perfectly sila 
but also to eliminate bounce. The Hispano-Suiza was show 
in the 6-cylinder 30-h.p. and in the colossal 12-cylind 
54/220-h.p. chassis. The latter has a bore and stroke ¢ 
100 by 100 and. with its capacity of 9§ litres, must be by 
far the biggest car in the world. Renault made a bi 
display of his 12-h.p. 4-cylinder, 3-speeded light saloon whic 
sells complete from £189, while Mercédes, the sole repr 
sentative of Germany, had one of the two most interestiy 
exhibits in the building. One is the 5-litre 8-cylinder supe. 
charged 2-seater, with all four wheels independently spr 
and a geared-up top. speed, one of the most tempting an 
in the show ; the other the new 12-h.p. independently spruy 
rear-engined chassis. The new Minerva model is the 14hp 
pillarless saloon, costing £490 as it stands. 

Italy sent several pleasant cars to us this year, the ner 
12 h.p. Lancia, a * V ” 4-eylinder of remarkable compactnes 
and a new edition of the familiar ** Lambda ” ; the 11-h.p. Fiat 
4-cylinder, as well as the 17-h.p. and 20-h.p. with pillars 
saloons, costing between £210 and £585; the Alfa-Rome 
* Gran Turismo,” a 2,8-litre 6-cylinder with a very high pe 
formance ; the Isotta-Fraschini straight-eight, one of the bet: 
looking cars in the show. Unfortunately the new * O.M.” fail 
to turn up in time for the show, but as I went to Brescia in tle 
summer to see it in the factory I can give the salient detaih 
It is an 18-h.p. 6-cylinder, with a bore and stroke of 71 by% 
overhead inlet vales and lateral exhaust valves (like the di 
Ifumber), synchromesh gear and freewheel and a very pit 
ticular design of steering that was shown to-me with pride 
very light, very high-geared and completely insulated fivi 
vibration and road-shock,. a 

Among the pick of the American and Empire exhibits wet 
the 8-cylinder ** V” design 37-h.p. Cadillac, one of the bet 
cars made in the States, and its close relation the La Salle. Th 


latter has a straight-eight engine for the first time. Boll 


have ‘“ knee-action’’ front-wheel suspension, stabilizes 
automatically regulated oil-pressure and 3-speed synchrome’ 
vear-boxes. The La Salle has, in my view, the best end- 
lines of any car inthe show. ‘* Knee-action” springing is fou 
on the Buicks, which are still faithful to the 8-cylinder englt 
for all models. The new Chrysler was seen with the now famos 
ultra-streamlined ‘* Air-Flow ” body and, in the “ Croydon, 
* Kingston ” and * Kew” models, with normal coachwon. 
The dearest models have the new “ overdrive,” which 5 
gather, a [geared-up top, and the ‘ Kew” an automat 
clutch. The Terraplanes (an amusing if not specially co 
vineing nickname) are now found only with the Hudson nal 
plate, except when they are the special protéges of Mt 
Railton of Napier-Railton fame. In all about six differe!! 


types were shown at prices ranging from £565 to £285, 
JOHN PRIOLEM. 
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